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DEER HUNTING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


S the haunts of the fallow-deer or 

venays are generally far from the 
abodes of men, and as they live in con- 
tinual alarm from the depredations of 
the host of enemies, beasts and birds of 
prey, and even reptiles, that beset them, 
but for the extraordinary instinct or 
sagacity Nature has endowed them 
with, for their preservation, the race 
must long since have been extinct. 
The impenetrable mountains of the 
Cordilleras are inhabited by immense 
herds of these animals; a species of 
the stag-kind also sometimes herds 
amongst them, though, as there seems 
a great aversion to this commixture, it 
must be considered as dictated by some 
necessary or instinctive policy. In 
those haunts are also to be met the 
cabia montes, or mountain-goat, so 
much admired for its symmetry of form 
and delicious flavour. The intricate 
and steep pathways leading to their 
couching haunts are mostly in clefts of 
rocky precipices, inaccessible to beasts 
of prey; and even a nimble dog can 
scarcely skip from rock to rock, to the 
outposts where their videttes are plac- 
ed. Should any of them venture, they 
soon have occasion to repent their 
temerity. 

It is not uncommon to see the ja- 
guar, the tiger, &c. who have the hardi- 
hood to attack their outposts, hurled 
by the butting sentinels, the horned 
patriarchs of the flock, down a preci- 
pice of five orsix hundred feet: so 
that, unless impelled by extreme huns 
ger, they never attack them, except in 
their more open pastares. As those 
ravenous creatures are dormant during 
the day, the deer are then partly 
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secure. At night a straggler from the 
community is sure of its fate; as the 


jaguars hunt in packs, and are ver’ 


uick-scented. One trait of the Sou 

merican deer is worthy of notice. 
In Europe, a hunted deer is driven 
from amongst the herd, and abandoned 
to its fate: here, the guardians of the 
flock succour even a stranger of their 
community. I apprehend, that durit 
the fawning season the females a 
fawns suffer more than the males, as 
the young are obliged to be deposited 
in thickets, and the eagle and valture 
are always watching over-head. The 
large brown snake is also a great de- 


stroyer of them, but the jaguar and 
wild-cat are their worst enemies. 


There are about four bucks to one doe 
in the herd, which shows what destruc- 
tion there must be of the latter. The 
colours of the deer are various, and 
mostly beautifully dappled upon yel- 
low, white, and dun. The stag is 
generally of a dusky brown. Hunting 
those animals is a source both of amuse- 
ment and emdlument to the Indian 
tribes in high latitudes, and they may 
be said to have brought it to high per- 
Having ascertained the haunts 
of the animals for about a week, the 
whole tribe assemble before daybreak : 
some ascend the highest trees, to mark 
their progress; others couch under 
leaves; so as to impound them when - 
they betake themselves to their fast 
nesses; then the oe tribe, a 
women, and boys, stretch over @ 
tract of country, and, assisted by their 
curs and horns, make every kind of 
hideous noises obliging them to quit 
their grazing spots while the ong: 
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the ground. As the deer assemble, 
they form in complete marching order, 
preceded by the elder or patriarchs, 
while the bucks of the second class 
bring up the rear, to protect the fe- 
males and young, and repel any at- 
tacks. In this manner they arrive at 
their haunts; while the Indians ad- 
vancing from all directions, prevent 
their retreat, by closing up all the em- 
bouchures or openings, and while the 
deer are forming in battle-array, pre- 
pare the instruments of destruction, 
viz. large lances, resinous torches, and 
nooses fixed to long poles. The wo- 
men are also busy stuffing jaguar and 
tiger skins. ‘The Indians having made 
proper crevices, dug into the grit and 
brown rock which form the paths, ad- 
vance. ,The images of the wild beasts 
are now presented, to intimidate the 
deer from breaking, which the bucks 
no svoner perceive than they make a 
violent effort to strike them into the 
gulf,—their animosity to those beasts 
being such, that they often pass or 
leap over a man to get at them. The 
Indians then strike, and burl them 
into the abyss below, where the women 


are ready to hamstring or disable them, 


before they recover from their stupor. 


~ 
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When the hunters can no longer pro- 
voke them to rush on the stuffed tigers, 
&c. they make signals to those over- 
head to throw lighted flambeaux 
amongst them. This causes them to 
make a desperate effort to escape, and 
when the Indians have hurried a suffi- 
cient number down the precipices, they 
suffer the females and the fawns, and 
some of the bucks, to escape. Indeed, 
they seem very much averse to destroy- 
ing a doe at all, and always liberate 
the doe fawns. In those excursions 
they take on an average from four to 
five hundred. In taking’ the Ciervo 
Grande, or Large Stag, they seldom 
get more than from thirty to fifty ; but 
of the mountain-goat they catch an 
immense number; they enter the cav- 
erns in the rocks by night, and pursue 
them by torch-light; and frequently 
yoke a great many of them together 
alive, although the flesh loses its fla- 
vour from the effort to domesticate 
them, and they scarcely ever lose their 
native wildness. A full-grown fallow- 
deer could be bought at Valentia for 
seven pisettos, or about five shillings 
British. During the hunting season, 
the Creoles sometimes hunt, but the 
Indians are more expert. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


SECOND 


Alt length it appears, to the grati- 
fication of us Southrons, that all 

the hepes of this novel-reading age 
are not bound up within the Scottish 
Border. At one period it seemed as 
if the success of the author of Waver- 
ley, like the serpent rod of Aaron, 
would swallow up all lesser adventur- 
ers of the same species. His sweep- 
ing, masterly, and. comprehensive out- 
lines ; the unrivalled ease and vivacity 
of his details; and the noble audacity 
with which he seized the most roman- 
tic portions of history and made them 
contribute to the grandeur and the viv- 
idness of his fictions, overcame all 
competition, and silenced the rourmurs 
faintly raised against the want of pro- 
ortion, arrangement, and connexion 

his naka He seemed likely to 
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rule the domain of modern romance 
not only without an equal, but without 
a second, and to make a vast chasm 
between himself and the scribblers of 
the Minerva press, whose efforts were 
still required by gentle loungers at 
Margate and Brighton, and sentimen- 
tal milliners all over the world. Miss 
Austen, whose novels are the most 
feminine, the most true, and the most 
intense of all the compositions of her 
time, was snatched away from the 
world in the dawning of her honest 
and genuine fame. Miss Edgeworth, 
whose brilliant wit, admirable sense, 
and pointed sarcasm, might have 
maintained a show of rivalry with the 
Great Unknown, ceased to write, or 
directed her rare faculties to the pur- 
poses of education and moral guidance. 

















dy Morgan, too, chose to abandon 





veiling the sad realities of life in a 
drapery of alternately gay and solemn 
colouring, applied her powers to’ the 
detections of the varieties of national 
character, and the exposure of the hol- 
lowness of superstition and tyranny. 
‘Thus England and Ireland seemed left 
without a fair or strenuous asserter of 
their independent rights, and exposed 
without protection to the incursions of 
the great Scottish marauder. In his 
own country, indeed, a race of imita- 
tors started into existence, and acquir- 
ed some reputation by gleaning in the 
fields over which he had hurried ; but 
until lately, with the single exception 
of Maturin, England and Ireland could 
hardly boast a novelist. 


he plan of the First Series of 
“Tighways and Byways” was new, 
and possessed advantages which could 
hardly fail to render it popular. Its 
author assumed the agreeable part of 
an observant stroller through interest- 
ing countries, and professed to give the 
little histories which he incidentally 
discovered, with the fidelity of ene who 
receives his intelligence immediately 
from the actors and sufferers. An air 
of truth was thus thrown over his nar- 
ratives, which, to sustain the illusion, 
are given with the caution and ear- 
nestness of a witness. He seems to 
mingle unobtrusively among the inter- 
esting scenes to which his fortune con- 
ducts him, qualified to become a spec- 
tator and a party by an honest and un- 
pretending sympathy with the joys and 
sorrows of his fellows. His sketches 
are obviously taken from life, and have 
all the vigour and freshness which a 
pedestrian traveller might be expected 
to confer on his pictures of objects 
which came within his personal re- 
view. There is no sickly sensibility ; 
no vague indistinct dreaming ; no mo- 
ral paradox; but his characters are of 
real flesh and blood, and his incidents 
generally such as might well happen 
“in the broad highway of the world.” 
Merits like these, set of by considera- 
ble elegance of diction, conferred a 
speedy popularity on the former se- 


ries of tales; and will, we think, be 
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more strikingly developed in that 
which we have now to introduce to 
our readers. 


These volumes contain ample evi- 
dence, nay a direct confession, that the 
author is an Irishman residing in 
France. His continental associations 
give a flavour and delicacy to his Hi- 
bernian enthusiasm without reducing 
its strength. ‘The gaiety, the inno- 
cent joyousness, and the blameless 
vanities of the French peasantry, 
have extended the sphere of his plea- 
surable sympathies, yet have not weak- 
ened his sad recollections of home. 
There are many Irishisms in his 
works; but they are chiefly those of 
feeling rather than of taste; for, ex- 
cepting an occasional rotundity and 
plethoric fulness of style, there is 
scarcely any thing overstrained or ex- 
trevagant in expression, through the 
whole series. He somewhat resembles 
the great novelist of Scotland in the 
healthful feeling which breathes through 
his delineations, in the vigour of his allu- 
sioas to natural scenery, and in the ab- 
sence of cant and exclusive prejudice. 
Both, whatever may be their political 
creed, are right Catholic of imagina- 
tion, and free of every society where 
manly spirit, heroic self-devotion, and 
gentlemanly bearing, are permitted to 
flourish. Our author does not attempt 
to compass and to master so great and 
unwieldy portions of human affairs, 
nor has the same majesty of outline 
or breadth of colouring ; but he fills 
up more completely the circle in which 
he is contented to move, and traces 
more continuously the inward work- 
ings of the soul and the gradual devel- 
opment of character in action. There 
is an occasional lightness and airiness 
of touch, a vivacity in the relief given 
to his scenes, which is evidently inspir- 
ed by “the vine-coloured hills and 
blue mountains of France.” We have 
sometimes, in reading his works, fan- 
cied that’ they bear the same relation 
to the best productions of Sir. Walter, 
which light Bourdeaux wine does to 
strong Scotch ale; and who would 
quarrel with the first because it is not 
the very best thing in the world? 

The first of these tales—Caribert 
the Bear-hunter—is perhaps the most 
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perfect of the series. The scene is 
laid in the central Pyrenees, and the 

easants of that magnificent and 
secluded region are its actors. A 
young girl, whose exquisite sensibili- 
ty gives to her a charm “ than beauty 
dearer,” is timidly wooed by a gentle 
mountain swain, whom she is begin- 
ning to esteem, when a daring untrac- 
table lad, the hero of the story, comes, 
looks, is smitten, and conquers. As 
the connexion is known to be hostile 
to the views of the old smuggler, whom 
the fair Aline honours with the name 
of father, it is prosecuted in secret, at 
all manner of risks, and at sad cost of 
honesty and honour. This iscommon 
enough ; but the picturesque delinea- 
tion of Caribert the false friend and too 
faithful lover, and the way in which 
he falls off from all which gave him 
distinction, till his very courage fails, 
or only breaks out in desperation and 
madness, are exceedingly affecting and 
real. Noble by nature, generous, and 
sincere, he is drawn by his fatal pas- 
sion to dissemble with his friend, to af- 
fect love to that friend’s sister (a very 
piquant little coquette), and, when 
poor Claude detects him at the pine- 
grove where he meets his mistress, 
breaks out into rage, and slanders the 
girl he had cheated! “What follows 
seems to us very finely conceived, and 
executed with great power. During 
this moral and intellectual estange- 
_ ment, poor Caribert, once the most 
_ fearless of hunters, “has foregote all 

custom of exercises,” and gradually, 
by disappointing, has enraged his 
father, whose very existence depend- 
-ed upon his skill and strength in the 
chace. The day before the nocturnal 
encounter in which he is discovered to 
be treacherous and provoked to be un- 
just, he has suffered bitterly from thc 
_ reproaches of the old man, who had 
been wounded in a solitary attempt to 
kill a bear in his den, and has promis- 
ed the next day to accompany him as 
of yore; and give him vengeance over 
the tyrant of the wilds. He comes in 
fevered, aguish, with incipient madness 
obscuring his mind, and, after a night 
of terrible fancies, goes out clad in 
his hunting-dress, flushed with the ex- 
citement of disease, which the fond 
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father mistakes for the glow of valour, 
and which the fonder mother trembles 
as she looks upon. The rest of this 
day’s adventure must be told in the 
author’s own words—for none other 
can do the least justice to his daring 
conception. 


*¢ Soon after Caribert and his father had 
quitted their home, the morning, which had 
only just broke, began to be more than 
commonly overcast. A snow shower, 
mixed with rain, assailed them ere they 
reached the Pic du Midi; and the piercing 
cold of the air, added to the sleet beating 
cuttingly into his face, brought on, with 
Caribert, repeated attacks of violent and 
alternate fever and shivering. When they 
arrived at the den of the bear, which was 
formed of a cavity in the western side of 
the mountain, close to that terrific preci- 
pice which | have already endeavoured to 
describe, they were both benumbed, and 
scarcely capable of exertion ; but the old 
man, rousing up all his wrath and courage 
for the onset, approached the cave, and 
with loud shouts of defiance, endeavoured 
to stir up the savage animal's rage. The 
summons was no sooner heard than an- 
swered. A horrible growl sent out from 
the recess, was followed by the appearance 
of the bear, which rushed forth as if in con- 
scious recollection of yesterday's triumph. 
At the appalling sound and sight, Pero, the 
faithful and courageous dog,unsupported by 
his former ally, and having his share of 
brute remembrance too of the late rencon- 
tre, hung down his head, dropped his tail, 
and fled yelping down the mountain. Old 
Larcole grasped his pike firmly, and ad- 


-vanced. The hideous monster rewred it- 


self up on its hind legs, stretched out its 
fore paws, and as, with its jaws yawning 
wide, its fearful tusks displayed, and growl- 
ing with horrid energy, it was in the very 
act of springing forward, the veteran hun- 
ter stepped close up, and aimed a thrust, 
with no flinching strength, right at his ene- 
my’s heart. He was not far wide of that 
vital spot. His pike pierced the left breast, 
and went out clearly at the shoulder. Ren- 
dered frantic by the pain, the bear bound- 
ed up, flung itself full upon its undaunted 
assailant, and fell upon him to the earth. 
The old man, burying his head under the 
body of his foe, received on the back and 
shoulders of his doublet its unavailing ef- 
forts to penetrate the thick folds of armour 
with tusks and nails. He tugged at the 
pike to extricate it from the body, but his 
position was such that he could not suc- 
ceed, and every new effort only tended to 
give issue to the thick stream of blood 
which flowed from the wound. During 
this frightful struggle, the yells of the bear 
were mixed with and smothered by the 
Joud execrations of the old man. The lat- 
ter, at Tength, gave up the hope of recov- 
ering his pike, but strove fairly next to get 














rid of his terrific burden. He succeeded so 
far as to get one leg clear, and with his 
nervous grasp, entwined round the body of 
the brutes he was rising on his knee, and 
called out, ‘ Now, Caribert, now! To his 
heart—to his heart the death-blow, now ! 
strike, strike !'—but Caribert struck not! 
He stood gazing on the scene—panick- 
struck—fixed to the spot with emotions not 
fathomable to man,—a terrible but not sol- 
itary instance of “the perilous risks run by 
mental courage; as well as by human vir- 
tue. Ido not inquire into the mystery— 
but there he stood, its horrible and shud- 
dering illustration ! 


“ The old man was now getting clear, 
bui the bear had his bold in turn. His 
huge paws were fastened with a dreadful 
force round one of his victim’s thighs ; and 
recovering from his sprawling posture, le 
began to draw him backwards, evidently in 
the design of regaining his den. The old 
man’s courage rose with his danger, for he 
alertly drew his knife from his belt, opened 
the blade, and plunged it repeatedly into 
the body of the bear. The latter leaped 
and bounded with agony; and Larcole re- 
covering his feet once more, succeeded in 
grasping the savage in his arms. But the 
trial could not be prolonged. He was 
drooping under the dreadful gripe. Breath- 
less and faint, he could only utter some ter- 
rific curses against the recreant who had 
abandoned him: and while Caribert gazed, 
his brain on fire, his hands outstretched, his 
tongue cleaving to his mouth, but his limbs 
trembling, his heart sunk, and his feet 
rooted to the earth, he saw the white locks 
of his aged father floating over the neck 
of his destroyer: while the dying animal, 
in his blindness, not knowing what he did, 
had retreated to the very edge of the pre- 
cipice, slipping at every backward plunge 
in the slough formed by the snow and his 
own heart’s blood, by which it was dis- 
solved. The old man, seeing his terrible 
fate, seemed to acquire for an instant the 
gigantic energy of despair. ‘Throwing one 
glance across the horrid space on the bor- 
der of which he stood, he screamed ina 
voice of thunder, ‘ Caribert ! Caribert !’ 
The terrible expression conveyed in this 
hoarse scream, struck on the mind of his 
sun with an electrical shock. Suddenly 
roused from his stupor, he recovered for an 
instant all his recollection and his courage. 
He uttered a cry of corresponding fiercc- 
ness,—swun g his brandished pike—rushed 
forwards with open arms to seize his father, 
and snatch him from his destiny,—but it 
was too late! The monster touched on the 
extreme edge—lost his footing—plunged 
instinctively forward—took another back- 
ward step, and just as Caribert believed he 
had grasped his father in his outstretched 
arms, both man and bear were lost to his 
Sight, and their groans came mingling in 


a air, as they went crashing down be- 
ow,’ 
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Caribert, of course, becomes insane 
after this terrible catastrophe, and is 
watched with unwearied tenderness b 
Aline. But we will not further spoil 
the pleasure of our readers by disclos- 
ing the author’s secrets. There are 
two comic parts in the tale, one of 
which is capital, and the other a blem- 
ish. The first is a young mountain- 
eer, whom the writer drags out of his 
cave at night by the heels, and who, 
with a noble instinct amidst his stupid- 
ity, quaffs off a whole glass of brandy, 
und goes reeling and laughing about 
the mountain ; the second an English 
dandy, with effeminate manners and a 
generous heart—a union which rather 
comes within Mr. Puff’s favourite 
range of combinations—“ which,though 
not met with every day, might, by 
possibility, happen.”” This fantastical 
gentleman, too, is out of place among 
the grandeurs of Nature, and breaks in 
on the deep and powerful feeling which 
the serious incidents are calculated to 
awaken. 


The second and longest tale, enti- 
tled “The Priest and the Garde du 
Corps,” is a history of an Irish Catho- 
lic Priest and a young Irish soldier ; 
one enrolled among the French clergy, 
the other enlisted in the Royal Guards, 
during the early periods of the French 
Revolution. Our author’s sympathy 
with the Royalist party, in their strug- 
gles and sufferings, was manifest in his 
former publication, and is here the 
vital principle of his narrative. But it 
cannot be regarded as a servile feeling, 
even by those who do not share it. 
Though its regrets chiefly follow the 
misfortunes of greatness, it is an inde- 
pendent and manly impulse, which 
does not induce its possessor to palliate 
the crimes of prosperous tyrranny, or 
even to pass them over in prudent si- 
lence. He who enthusiastically ad- 
mires the Queen of France, and ex- 
tends his pity to her vacillating hus- 
band, execrates the invasion of Spain 
as a freeman ought, and parcels out to 
the meanest of his villains a shameful 
death in the accomplishment of that 
great felony. There is i 
about the very name of the French 
Revolution, which, at first, creates re- 
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pugnance toread or hear any thing 
connected with its events; for the 
world has “ supped full of its horrors,” 
and been wearied out with the eternal 
commonplaces to which its partial 
failure has given occasion in houses 
where dulness has a privilege, and in 
lower places where it has a prescrip- 
tive right. But this natural disgust 
ought not to extend to our author; 
who has touched the subject lightly, 
and has chosen those scenes which 
were illuminated and softened by the 
beauty, the fortitude, and the weak- 
ness of Maria Antoinette, whom it 
pleased Burke to deify. His hero is 
desperately enamoured of the unhappy 
queen ; fights a black captain for abus- 
ing her ; pretends to be a Jacobin for 
her sake ; exhausts all his fortune in 
plans for ‘her rescue ; and finally, after 
her execution, returns to his desolate 
home on the coast of Ireland, to see 
his father expire, and commit suicide. 
In spite of this last rash and somewhat 
unnecessary act (for he might have 
been disposed of in fifty other ways), 
he is a fine spirited lad, and does bon- 
our to his country. But we cannot 
extend our praise to the old Priest, 
whose name is Father O’Collagan, 
and who is worthy of the name—a di- 
vine with a tolerably flippant tongue 
and an intolerably warm heart; mix- 
ing up classical quotations with half- 
ruffian phraseology, and wearing us 
out with his noisy patriotism and riot- 
ous virtne. Ample amends, are, how- 
ever, made for this uproarious speci- 
men of the Irish priesthood, in the 
scenes attendant on the downfal of 
royalty in France, which are sketched 
with a rapid, yet firm and dexterous 
hand. 

The last tale, entitled “ The Vouée 
au Blanc,” is of a lighter character 
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than the rest of the volumes, and forms 
an agreeable relief from the serious 
and ingrossing interest they frequently 
excite. Its scene is laid in Normandy, 
where it traces the history of a lovely 
little girl, dedicated (happily for a lim- 
ited time) to the Virgin, up to that pe- 
riod when the romance of life ceases, 
and its real cares and’struggles begin 
—and where, generally speaking, nov- 
el-writers end, much to the satisfaction 
of their readers. [ts plot is not worth 
abstracting; but it has considerable 
merit, both characteristic and descrip- 
tive. Mons. Sukerville, a wealthy 
French manufacturer of inflexible hon- 
esty and invincible gratitude, and his 
jolly dame, are speaking portraits ; and 
a dull and gross physician, with just 
glimmering of sense enough to bea 
rogue and a mayor, is worthy to sit 
beside them. We do not greatly ad- 
mire the artifice by which a young 
American, who rather oddly falls in 
love with a lady whom he has not seen, 
wins the affections of the heroine, in 
the disguise of a gouty gentleman, of 
middle age, with a yellow complexion, 
matted hair, and green spectacles; nor 
the vagaries of Monsieur Hippolite 
Emanuel Mirasse de Choufleur; nor 
the incident of the author being arrested 
for the murder of a man who turns out 
to be only dead drunk. It is not in 
the comedy of manners that our au- 
thor can hope to succeed. He has 
humour, but it is chiefly excited in as- 
sociation with strong feeling, and al- 
ways happily applied to the oddities of 
nature—rarely to the caprices of ar- 
tificial life. Let him continue to grap- 
ple with the passions and affections as 
he has done in the far larger portion of 
these volumes, and his triumph will be 
signal and lasting. 
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has been found in New South Wales, in the 
bark of two species of Mimosa trees, 
which is much used at Sidney, and some 
other places in that colony. In England, 
the supply of oak bark is so inadequate to 
the demand, that the tanneries, in the vi- 
cinity of London alone, use, annually, from 
7 to 8,000 tons of foreign bark from France 
and the Netherlands, at the expense of 
about £14 per ton ; attempts are therefore 


making by Mr. T. Kent, under the patron- 
age of the Society of Arts, to condense, in 
New South Wales, the active principles of 
the mimosa bark, into a soft or solid ex- 
tract. Two tons of such extract have been 
imported, and it has been, found, by Mr, 
Brewin, and other Bermondsey tanners 
that a given weight of minosa extract, wil 
tan as much leather as four to five times the ’ 
same weight of oak bark of average quality. 
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THE IMPROVISATRICE. By L. E. L. 
Continued from p, 395. 


THE CHARMED CUP. 

Anp fondly round his neck she clung ; 
Her long black tresses round him flung,— 
Love-chains, which would not let him part ; 
And he could feel her beating heart, 
‘The pulses of her small white hand, 
The tears she could no more command, 
The lip which trembled, though near his, 
The sigh that mingled with her kiss ;-— 
Yet parted he from that embrace, 
He cast one glance upon her face : 
His very soul felt sick to see 
Its look of utter misery ; 
Yet turned hé not: one moment’s grief, 
One pang, like lightning, fierce and brief, 
One thought, half pity, half remorse, 
Passed o’er him. On he urged his horse ; 
Hill, ford, and valley spurred he by, 
And when his castle-gate was nigh, 
White foam was on his ’broidered rein, 
And each spur had a blood-red stain. 
But soon he entered that fair hall : 
His laugh was loudest there of all ; 
And the cup that wont one name to bless, 
Was drained for its forgetfulness. 
The ring, once next his heart, was broken ; 
Tke gold chain kept another token. 
Where is the curl he used to wear— 
The raven tress of silken hair ? 
The winds have scattered it. A braid, 
Of the first spring day’s golden, shade, 
Waves with the dark plumes om his crest. 
Fresh colours are upon his breast : 

The slight blue scarf, of simplest fold, 
Is changed for one of woven gold. 
And he is by a maiden’s side, 
Whose gems of price, and robes of pride, 
Would suit the daughter of a king ; 
And diamonds are glistening 
Upon her arm. There’s not one curl 
Unfastened by a loop of pearl. 
And he is whispering in her ear 
Soft words that ladies love to hear. 


Alas !—the tale is quickly told— 
His love hath felt the curse of gold! 
And he is bartering his heart 
For that in which it hath no part. 
There’s many an ill that clings to love ; 
But this is one all else above ;— 
For love to bow before the name 
Of this world’s treasure: shame! oh, shame ! 
Love, be thy wings as light as those 
That waft the zephyr from the rose,— 
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This may be pardoned—something rare 
In loveliness has been thy snare ! 

But how, fair Love, canst thou become 
A thing of mines—a sordid gnome? 


And she whom Ju.t1an left—she stood 
A cold white statue ; as the blood 
Had, when in vain her last wild prayer, 
Flown to her heart, and frozen there. 
Upon her temple, each dark vein 
Swelled in its agony of pain. 
Chill, heavy damps were on her brow ; 
Her arms were stretched at length, though now 
Their clasp was on the empty air: 
A funeral pall—her long black hair 
Fell over her ; herself the tomb 
Of her own youth, and breath, and bloom. 


Alas! that man should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin 
As woman’s heart ;—and deeper woe 
For her fond weakness, not to know 
That yielding all but breaks the chain 
That never reunites. again 


It was a dark and tempest night— 
No pleasant moon, no blest starlight ; 
But meteors glancing o’er the way, 
Only to dazzle and betray. 
And who is she that, ’mid the storm, 
Wraps her slight mantle round her form f 
Her hair is wet with rain and sleet, 
And blood is on her small snow feet. 
She has been forced a way to make 
Through prickly weed and thorned brake, 
Up rousing from its coil the snake ; 
And stirring from their damp abode 
The slimy worm and loathsome toad - 
And shuddered as she heard the gale 
Shriek like an evil spirit’s wail; 
When followed, like a curse, the crash 
Of the pines in the lightning flash :— 
A place of evil and of fear— 
Oh! what can Jutian’s love do here? 


On, on the pale girl went. At last 
The gloomy forest depths are past, 
And she has reached the wizard’s den, 
Accursed by God and shunned by men. 
And never had a ban been laid 
Upon a more unwholesome shade. 
There grew dank elders, and the yew 
Its thick sepulchral shadow threw; 
And brooded there each bird most foul, 
The gloomy bat and sullen owl. 


But Ipa entered in the cell, 
Where dwelt the wizard of the dell. 
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Her heart lay dead, her life-blood froze 
To look upon the shape which rose 

To bar her entrance. On that face 

Was scarcely left a single trace 

Of human likeness: the parched skin 
Showed each discoloured bone within ; 
And, but for the most evil stare 

Of the wild eyes’ unearthly glare, 

It was a corpse, you would have said, 
From which life’s freshness long had fled. 
Yet loa knelt her down and prayed 

To that dark sorcerer for his aid. 

He heard her prayer with withering look ; 
Then from unholy herbs he took 

A drug, and said it would recover 

The lost heart of her faithless lover. 
She trembled as she turned to see 

His demon sneer’s malignity ; 

And every step was winged with dread, 
To hear the curse howled as she fled. 


It is the purple twilight hour, 
And Juuian is in Ipa’s bower. 
He has brought gold, as gold could bless 
His work of utter desolateness ! 
He has brought gems, as if Despair 
Had any pride of being fair ! 
But [pa only wept, and wreathed 
Her white arms round his neck; then breathed 
Those passionate complaints that wring 
A woman’s heart, yet never bring 
Redress. She called upon each tree 
To witness her lone constancy ! 
She called upon the silent boughs, 
The temple of her Jutian’s vows 
Of happiness too dearly bought ! 
Then wept again. At length she thought 
Upon the forest sorcerer’s gift— 
The last, lone hope that love had left ! 
She took the cup, and kissed the brim 
Mixed the dark spell, and gave it him 
To pledge his once dear Ipa’s name! 
He drank it. Instantly the flame 
Ran through his veins: one fiery throb 
Of bitter pain—one gasping sob 
Of agony—the cold death-sweat 
Is on his face—his teeth are set-— 
His bursting eyes are glazed and still : 
The drug has done its work of ill. 
Alas! for her who watched each breath, 
The cup her love had mixed bore—death. 





Lorenzo !—when next morning came, 
For the first time I heard thy name ! 
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Lorenzo !—how each ear-pulse drank 

The more than music of that tone ; 
Lorenzo !—how I sighed that name, 

As breathing it, made it mine own! 
1 sought the gallery : I was wont 

To pass the noontide there, and trace 
Some statue’s shape of loveliness — 

Some saint, some nymph, or muse’s face. 
There in my rapture I could throw 

My pencil and its hues aside, 
And, as the vision past me, pour 

My song of passion, joy, and pride. 
And he was there,—Lorenzo there ! 

How soon the morning past away, 
With finding beauties in each thing 

Neither had seen before that day ! 
Spirit of Love! soon thy rose-plumes wear 
The weight and the sully of canker and care : 
Falsehood is round thee ; Hope leads thee on, 
Till every hue from thy pinions is gone. 
But one bright moment is all thine own, 
The one ere thy visible presence is known; 
When, like the wind of the south, thy power, 
Sunning the heavens, sweetening the flower, 
Is felt, but not seen. Thou art sweet and calm 
As the sleep of a child, as the dew-fall of balm. 
Fear has not darkened thee ; Hope has not made 
The blossoms expand, it but opens to fade. 
Nothing is known of those wearing fears 
Which will shadow the light of thy after years. 
Then art thou bliss :—but once throw by 
The veil which shrouds thy divinity ; 
Stand confessed,—and thy quiet is fled ! 
Wild flashes of rapture may come instead, 
But pain will be with them. What may restore 
The gentle happiness known before ? 
I owned not to myself I loved,— 

No word of love Lorenzo breathed ; 
But I lived in a magic ring, 

Of every pleasant flower wreathed. 
A brighter blue was on the sky, 
A sweeter breath in music’s sigh ; 
The orange shrubs all seemed to bear 
Fruit more rich, and buds more fair. 
There was a glory on the noon, 
A beauty in the crescent moon, 
A lulling stillness in the night, 
A feeling in the pale starlight. 
There was a charmed note on the wind, 

A spell in Poetry’s deep store— 
Heart-uttered words, passionate thoughts, 

Which I had never marked before. 
*Twas as my heart’s full happiness 
Poured over all its own excess. 


One night there was a gorgeous feast 
For maskers in Count Leon’s hall ; 
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And all of gallant, fair, and young, 
Were biden to the fectival, » 
I went, garbed as a Hindoo girl; 
Upon each arm an amulet, 
And by my side a little lute , 
Of sandal-wood with gold beset. 
And shall I own that I was proud 
To hear, amid the gazing crowd, 
A murmur of delight, when first 
My mask and veil aside I threw? 
For well my conscious cheek betrayed 
Whose eye was gazing on me too! 
And never yet had praise been dear, 
As on that evening, to mine ear. 
Lorenzo! I was proud to be ) 
Worshipped and flattered but for thee ! ) 


THE HINDOO GIRL’s SONG. 


Piayrut and wild as the fire-flies’ light, 

This moment hidden, the next moment bright, 

Like the foam on the dark-green sea, 

Is the spell that is laid on my lover by me. 

Were your sigh as sweet as the sumbal’s sigh, 

When the wind of the evening is nigh ; 

Were your smile like that glorious light, 

Seen when the stars gem the deep midnight ; 

Were that sigh and that smile for ever the same— 
They were shadows, not fuel, to love’s dulled flame. 


Love once formed an amulet, 
With pearls, and a rainbow, and rose-leaves set. 
The pearls were pure as pearls could be, 
And white as maiden purity ; 
The rose. had the beauty and breath of soul, 
And the rain-bow changes crowned the whole. 
Frown on your lover one little while, 
Dearer will be the light of your smile ; 
Let your blush, laugh, and sigh ever mingle together, 
Like the bloom, sur, and clouds of the sweet spring weather. 
Love never must sleep in security, 
Or most calm and cold will his waking be. 





And as that light strain died away, 
Again I swept the breathing strings: 
But now the notes I waked were 
As those the pining wood-dove sings. 


THE INDIAN BRIDE. 


Sue has lighted her lamp and crowned it with flowers, 
The sweetest that breathed of the summer hours. 

Red and white roses linked in a band, 

Like a maiden’s blush or a maiden’s hand ; 
Jasmines,—some like silver spray, 

Some like gold in the morning ray ; 

Fragrant stars,—and favourites they, 

When Indian girls, on a festival-day, 

Braid their dark tresses : and over all weaves 

The rosy bower of lotus leaves— 
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Canopy suiting the lamp-lighted bark, 
Love’s own flowers, and Love’s own ark. 


She watched the sky, the sunset grew dim ; 
She raised to Campero her evening hymn. 
The scent. of the night-flowers came on the air ; 
And then, like a bird escaped from the snare, 
She flew to the river—(no moon was bright, 
But the stars and the fire-flies gave her their light) ; 
She stood beneath the mangoes shade, 
Half delighted and half afraid ; 
She trimmed the lamp, and breathed on each bloom, 
(Oh, that breath was sweeter than all their perfume !) 
Threw spices and oil on the spire of flame, 
Called thrice on her absent lover’s name ; 
And every pulse throbbed as she gave 
Her little boat to the Ganges’ wave. 


There are a thousand fanciful things 
Linked round the young heart’s imaginings. 
In its first love-dream, a leaf or a flower 
Is gifted then with a spell and a power : 
A shade is an omen, a dream is a sign, 
From which the maiden can well divine 
Passion’s whole history. ‘Those only can tell 
Who have loved as young hearts can love so well, 
How the pulses will beat, and the cheek will be dyed, 
When they have some love-augury tried, 
Oh, it is not for those whose feelings are cold, 
Withered by care, or blunted by gold ; 
Whose brows have darkened with many years, 
To feel again youth’s hopes and fears— 
What they now might blush to confess, 


Yet what made their spring-day’s happiness ! 


Zavie watched her flower-built vessel glide, 
Mirrored beneath on the deep-blue tide ; 
Lovely and lonely, scented and bright, 

Like Hope’s own bark, all bloom and light. 
There’s not one breath of wind on the air, 

The heavens are cloudless, the waters are fair, 
No dew is falling ; yet woe to that shade ! 

The maiden is weeping—her lamp has decayed. 


Hark to the ring of the cymetar ! 
It tells that the soldier returns from afar. 
Down from the mountains the warriors come : 
Hark to the thunder-roll of the drum! 
To the startling voice of the trumpet’s cal] !— 
To the cymbal’s clash !—to the atabal ! 
The banners of crimson float in the sun, 
The warfare is ended, the battle is won. 
The mother hath taken the child from her breast, 
And raised it to look on its father’s crest. 
The pathway is lined, as the bands pass along, 
With maidens, who meet them with flowers and song. 
And Zapie hath forgotten in Azim’s arms 
All her so false lamp’s falser alarms. 














This looks not a bridal,—the singers are mute, 
Still is the mandore, and breathless the lute ; 
Yet there the bride sits. Her dark hair is bound, 
And the robe of her marriage floats white on the ground. 
Oh! where is the lover, the bridegroom f—oh ! where? 
Look under yon black pall—the bridegroom is there ! 
Yet the guests are all bidden, the feast is the same, 
And the bride plights her troth amid smoke and ’mid flame ! 
They have raised the death-pyre of sweet-scented wood, 
And sprinkled it o’er with the sacred flood : 
Of the Ganges. The priests are assembled ;—their song 
Sinks deep on the ear as they bear her along, 
That bride of the dead. Ay, is not this love? 
That one pure, wild feeling all others above : 
Vowed to the living, and kept to the tomb !— 
The same in its blight as it was in its bloom. 
With no tear in her eye, and no change in her smile, 
Young Zapie had come nigh to the funeral pile. 
The bells of the dancing-girls ceased from their sound ; 
Silent they stood by that holiest mound. 
From a crowd like the sea-waves there came not a breath, 
When the maiden stood by the place of death'! 
One moment was given—the last she might spare ! 
To the mother, who stood in her weeping there. 
She took the jewels that shone on her hand ; 
She took from her dark hair its flowery band, 
And scattered them round. At once they raise 
The hymn of rejoicing and love in her praise. 
A prayer is muttered, a blessing said,— 
Her torch is raised ;—she is by the dead. 
She has fired the pile! At once there came 
A mingled rush of smoke and of flame: 
The wind swept it off. They saw the bride,— 
Laid by her Az side by side. 
The breeze had spread the long curls of her hair : 
Like a banner of fire they played on the air. 
The smoke and the flame gathered round as before, 
Then cleared ;—but the bride was seen no more! 





I heard the words of praise, but not 
The one voice that I paused to hear ; 
And other sounds to me were like 
A tale poured in a sleeper’s ear. 
Where was Lorenzo ?—He had stood 
Spell-bound ; but when I closed the lay, 
As if the charm ceased with the song, 
He darted hurriedly away, 
I masqued again, and wandered on 
Through many a gay and gorgeous room ; 
What with sweet waters, sweeter flowers, 
The air was heavy with perfume. 
The harp was echoing the lute, 
Soft voices answered to the flute, 
And, like rills in the noon-tide clear, 
Beneath the flame-hung gondolier, 
Shone mirrors peopled with the shades 
Of stately youths and radiant maids ; 
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And on the ear in whispers came 

Those winged words of soul and flame, 
Breathed in the dark-eyed beauty’s ear 
By some young love-touched cavalier ; 
Or mixed at times some sound more gay, 
Of dance, or laugh, or roundelay. 

Oh, it is sickness to the heart 

To bear in revelry its part, 

And yet feel bursting :—not one thing 
Which has part in its suffering,— 

The laugh as glad, the step as light, 
The song as sweet, the glance as bright ; 
As the laugh, step, and glance and song, 
Did to young happiness belong. 


I turned me from the crowd, and reached 
A spot which seemed unsought by all— 
An alcove filled with shrubs and flowers, 
But lighted by the distant hall, 
With one or two fair statues placed, 
Like deities of the sweet shrine. 
That human art should ever frame 
Such shapes so utterly divine! 
A deep sigh breathed,—I knew the tone ; 
My cheek blushed warm, my heart beat high :— 
One moment more I too was known,— 
I shrank before Lorenzo’s eye. 
He leant beside a pedestal. 
The glorious brow, of Parian stone, 
Of the Antinous; by his side, 
Was not more noble than his own! 
They were alike: he had the same 
Thick-clustering curls the Roman wore— 
The fixed and melancholy eye— 
The smile which past like lightning o’er 
The curved lip. We did not speak, 
But the heart breathed upon each cheek ; 
We looked round with those wandering looks, 
Which seek some object for their gaze, 
As if each other’s glance was like 
The too much light of morning’s rays. 
I saw a youth beside me kneel ; 
I heard my name in music steal ; 
I felt my hand trembling in his ;— 
Another moment, and his kiss 
Had burnt upon it; when, like thought, 
So swift it past, my hand was thrown 
Away, as if in sudden pain. 
Lorenzo like a dream had flown ! 
We did not meet again :—he seemed 
To shun each spot where I might be ; 
And, it was said, another claimed 
The heart—more than the world to me ! 


T loved him as young Genius loves, 
When its own wild and radiant heaven 
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Of starry thought burns with the light, 
The love, the life, by passion given. 
1 loved him, too, as woman loves— . 
Reckless of sorrow, sin, or scorn : 
Life had no evil destiny 
That, with him, I could not have borne ! 
I had been nurst in palaces ; 
Yet earth had not a spot so drear, 
That I should not have thought a home 
In Paradise, had he been near ! 
How sweet it would have been to dwell, 
Apart from all, in some green dell 
Of sunny beauty, leaves and flowers ; 
And nestling birds to sing the hours! 
Our home, beneath some chesnut’s shade, 
But of the woven branches made : 
Our vesper hymn, the low, lone wail 
The rose hears from the nightingale ; 
And waked at morning by the call 
Of music from a waterfall. 
But not alone in dreams like this, 
Breathed in the very hope of bliss, 
I loved: my love had been the same 
In hushed despair, in open shame. 
I would have rather been a slave, 
In tears, in bondage, by his side, 
Than shared in all, if wanting him, 
This world had power to give beside ! 
My heart was withered,—and my heart 
Had ever been the world to me; 
And love had been the first fond dream, 
Whose life was in reality. 
} had sprung from my solitude, 
Like a young bird upon the wing 
To meet the arrow; so I met 
My poisoned shaft of suffering. 
And as that bird, with drooping crest 
And broken wing, will seek his nest, 
But seek in vain ; so vain I sought 
My pleasant home of song and thought. 
here was one spell upon my brain, 
Upon my pencil, on my strain ; 
But one face to my colours came ; 
My chords replied but to one name— 
Lorenzo !—all seemed vowed to thee, 
To passion, and to misery ! 
I had no interest in the things 
That once had been like life, or light ; 
No tale was pleasant to mine ear, 
No song was sweet, no picture bright. 
I was wild with my great distress, 
My lone, my utter hopelessness ! 
I would sit hours by the side 
Of some clear rill, and mark it glide, 
Bearing my tears along, till night 
Came with dark hours; and soft starlight 
Watch o’er it shadowy beauty keeping, 
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Till I grew calm :—then I would take 
The lute, which had all day been sleeping 
Upon a cypress tree, and wake 
The echoes of the midnight air 
With words that love wrung from despair. 


SONG. 


FAREWELL !—we shall not meet again 
As we are parting now ! 

I must my beating heart restrain— 
Must veil my burning brow! 

Oh, I must coldly learn to hide 
One thought, all else above— 

Must call upon my woman’s pride 
To hide my woman’s love ! 

Check dreams I never may avow ; 

Be free, be careless, cold as thou ! 

Oh ! those are tears of bitterness, 
Wrung from the breaking heart, 

When two, blest in their tenderness, 
Must learn to live—apart ! 

But what are they to that lone sigh, 
That cold and fixed despair, 

That weight of wasting agony 
It must be mine to bear ? 

Methinks I should not thus repine, 

If I had but one vow of thine. 

I could forgive inconstancy, 

To be one moment loved by thee! 

With me the hope of life is gone, 
The sun of joy is set ; 

One wish my soul still dwells upon— 
The wish it could forget. 

I would forget that look, that tone, 

My heart hath all too dearly known. 

But who could ever yet efface 

From memory love’s enduring trace ? 

All may revolt, all may complain— 

But who is there may break the chain! 

Farewell !—I shall not be to thee 
More than a passing thought ; 

But every time and place will be 
With thy remembrance fraught ! 
Farewell! we have not often met,— 

We may not meet again ; 
But on my heart the seal is set 

Love never sets in vain ! 
Fruitless as constancy may be, | 
No chance, no change, may turn from thee, 
One who has loved thee wildly, well,— 


But whose first love-vow breathed—farewell. 





And lays which only told of love 
In all its varied sorrowing, 
The echoes of the broken heart, 
Were all the songs I now could sing. 
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Legends of olden times in Greece, i 
When not a flower but had its tale ; . 
When spirits haunted each green oak ; y 
When voices spoke in every gale ; 
When not astar shone in the sky 
Without its own love history. 
Amid its many songs was one 
That suited well with my sick mind. 
I sang it when the breath of flowers 
Came sweet upon the midnight wind. 


LEADES AND CYDIPPE. 


She sat her in her twilight bower, 
A temple formed of leaf and flower ; 
Rose and myrtle framed the roof, 
To a shower of April proof ; 
And primroses, pale gems of spring, 
Lay on the green turf glistening 

ose by the violet, whose breath 
Is so sweet in a dewy wreath. 
And oh, that myrtle ! how green it grew ! 
With flowers as white as the pearls of dew 
That shone beside ; and thé glorious rose 
Lay, like a beauty in warm repose, 
Blushing in slumber. The air was bright 
With the spirit and glow of its crimson light. 


Cyprrre had turned from her columned hall, 
Where, the queen of the feast she was worshipped by all ; 
Where the vases were burning with spices and flowers, 
And the odorous waters were playing in showers ; 

And lamps were blazing—those lamps of perfume 
Which shed such a charm of light over the bloom 

Of woman, when Pleasure a spell has thrown 

Over one night-hour and made it her own. 

And the ruby wine-cup shone with a ray, 

As the gems of the East had there melted away ; 

And the bards were singing those songs of fire, 
That bright eyes and the goblet so well inspire ;— 
While she, the glory and pride of the hour, 

Sat silent and sad in her secret bower ! 

There is a grief that wastes the heart, 

Like mildew on a tulip’s dyes,—  — 

When hope, deferred but to depart, ¥ 
Loses its smiles, but keeps its sighs: | 
When love’s bark, with its anchor gone, 

Clings to a straw, and still trusts on. 
Oh, more than all !— methinks that Love 

Should pray that it might ever be 

Beside the burning shrine which had 


ee pon 


Its young heart’s fond idolatry. . 
Oh, absence is the night of love! 
Lovers are very children then ; . 


Fancying ten thousand feverish shapes, 
Until their light returns again. 
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A look, a word, is then recalled, 

And thought upon until it wears, 
What is, perhaps, a very shade, 

The tone and aspect of our fears. 
And this was what was withering now 
The radiance of Cypirre’s brow. 

She watched until her cheek grew pale ; 
The green wave bore no bounding sail : 
Her sight grew dim ; ’mid the blue air 
No snowy dove came floating there, 
The dear scroll hid beneath his wing, 
With plume and soft eye glistening, 

To seek again, in leafy dome, 

The nest of its accustomed home ! 

Still far away, o’er land and seas, 
Lingered the faithless Leaprs. 


She thought on the spring-days when she had been. 
Lonely and lovely, a maiden queen ; 
When passion to her was a storm at sea, 
Heard ’mid the green land’s tranquillity. 
But a stately warrior came from afar ; 
He bore on his bosom the glorious scar 
So worshipped by woman—the death-seal of war. 
And the maiden’s heart was an easy prize, 
When valour and faith were her sacrifice. 


Methinks, might that sweet season last, 
In which our first love-dream is past ; 
Ere doubts, and cares, and jealous pain, 
Are flaws in the heart’s diamond-chain ;— 
Men might forget to think on Heaven, 
And yet have the sweet sin forgiven. 


But ere the marriage-feast was spread, 
Leapes said that he must brook 
To part awhile from that best light, 
Those eyes which fixed his every look : 
Just press again his native shore, 
And then he would that shore resign 
For her dear sake, who was to him 
His household god !—his spirit’s shrine ! 


He came not! Then the heart’s decay 
Wasted her silently away :— 
A sweet fount, which the mid-day sun 
Has all too hotly looked upon! 


It is most sad to watch the fall 
Of autumn leaves !—but worst of all 
It is to watch the flower of spring 
Faded in its fresh blossoming ! 
To see the once so clear blue orb 
Its summer light and warmth forget ; 
Darkening, beneath its tearful lid, 
Like a rain-beaten violet ! 
To watch the banner-rose of health 
Pass from the cheek !—to mark how plain, 
Upon the wan and sunken brow, 
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Become the wanderings of each vein ! 
The shadowy hand, so thin, so pale ! 
The languid step !—the drooping head ! 
The long wreaths of neglected hair! _ 
The lip whence red and smile are fled ! 
And having watched thus, day by day, 
Light, life, and colour, pass away ! 
To see, at length, the glassy eye 
Fix dull in dread mortality ; 
Mark the last ray, catch the last breath, 
Till the grave sets its sign of death ! 


This was Cypipre’s fate !—They laid 
The maiden underneath the shade 
- Of a green cypress,—and that hour 
The tree was withered, and stood bare ! 
The spring brought leaves to other trees, 
But never other leaf grew there! 
It stood, ’mid others flourishing, 
A blighted, solitary thing. 


The summer sun shone on that tree, 
When shot a vessel o’er the sea— 
When sprang a warrior from the prow— 
Leaves! by the stately brow. 
Forgotten toil, forgotten care, 

All his worn heart has had to bear. 

That heart is full! He hears the sigh 
That breathed ‘ Farewell!’ so tenderly. 
If even then it was most sweet, 

What will it be that now they meet ? 
Alas! alas! Hope’s fair deceit ! 

He spuried o’er land, has cut the wave, 
To look but on Cypippe’s grave. 


It has blossomed in beauty, that lone tree, 

Leapes’ kiss restored its bloom ; 
For wild he kissed the withered stem— 

It grew upon Cypirre’s tomb ! 
And there he dwelt. The hottest ray, 
Still dew upon the branches lay 
Like constant tears. The winter came ; 
But still the green tree stood the same. 
And it was said, at evening’s close, 
A sound of whispered music rose ; 
That ’twas the trace of viewless feet 
Made the flowers more than flowers sweet. 
At length Leapgs died. That day, 
Bark and green foliage past away 
From the lone tree,—again a thing 
Of wonder and of perishing ! 

(Conclusion in our next.) 
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LATE VOYAGES 


AND TRAVELS. 


SIBERIA. 


PPMHE Russian Government had long 

had it in contemplation to make a 
survey of the north shores of Siberia, 
and M. Sarytchoff was despatched for 
this object; but his researches were 
very confined in their range. He only 
described a part of the coasts of Sibe- 
ria, toa distance of nearly 100 versts* 
beyond the eastern part of the river 
Kolyma, and declared that a descrip- 
tion of any thing beyond that was not 
possible. 

About the year 1820, it was deter- 
mined that another expedition to ex- 
plore those regions should be sent. 
Messrs. Wranguel, Anjov, and Mat- 
uchkin, all three young officers, were 
appointed to take charge of it. "They 
remained four years upon the station, 
and fully justified the confidence of 
the government, fulfilling their mission 
with all the zeal, courage, and pru- 
dence which it was possible to employ. 
They succeeded in giving a description 
of all the north coast of Siberia, not- 
withstanding the numerous obstacles, 
the extreme severity of the climate, 
and the dangers to which they were 
exposed ; for the Tchouktchis had al- 
ready exterminated two detachments 
that had been previously sent with the 
same view. 

M. Anjou has described the shore 
from the chain of mountains of Ourals, 
or from the river Oby as far as Koly- 
ma; and M. Wranguel and M. Ma- 
tuchkin from the Kolyma to the Cape 
of Tchouketch. Not satisfied with 
merely exploring the shore, these tray- 
ellers made excursions towards the 
north, upon an immense extent of 
thick ice, as far as the place where the 
sea is open, which is nearly 500 versts 
from the coast of Beehring’s Straits. 
It was in this place, which faces the 
eastern part of the north coast, inhabit- 
ed by the Rein-deer Tchouktchis 
(Olenny-Tchonktchi,) that they per- 
ceived mountains at a distance of near- 
ly one hundred versts. M. Wranguel 
conceived the idea of reaching them ; 
and he had nearly succeeded, when the 
piece of ice on which he was placed 
separated from the mass, he was tossed 
about for five successive days, with 


* A verst is about 1100 yards in Engiish. 


seven other persons, his dogs, and _ his 
equipage, till at length, after having 
had several narrow escapes of being 
swallowed up, the sheet became once 
again united to the mass. ‘There ex- 
ists amongst the Tchouktchis a tradi- 
tion, which says, that the strait that 
separates them from the opposite 
shore, towards the north, was at one 
period not covered with ice; and that 
the inhabitants crossed the strait in 
baydars (a kind of barks.) They re- 
late, that at a period not far distant 
(for all the inhabitants recollect it,) 
some Tchouktchis, to the number of 
seven or eight, accompanied by a wo- 
man, crossed the ice to go into the 
neighbourhood of these mountains, to 
fish for ihe morse, or sea-horse ; and 
that, after a considerable time, the wo- 
man returned into the country by the 
islands called the Kouriles. She re- 
ported, that her companions had all 
been massacred by a rein-deer people, 
who inhabit a country with the exis- 
tence of which they are acquainted. 
This woman was sold into a strange 
nation; and after having passed from 
hand to hand, she was conducted into 
the country of Prince Wallis, from 
which she found means of returning 
home. Judging by this tradition, it 
may be supposed that the lands which 
M. Wranguel wished to reach, are 
merely islands, a supposition which is 
the more probable, as it has some rela- 
tion with the discoveries of Captain 
Parry, who is of opinion that all the 
countries north of America are formed 
of islands. ‘The nations who inhabit 
the islands nearest to Siberia make use 
of rein-deer, which gives the iciea that 
they are composed of emigrated 
Tchouktchis,) particularly as_ their 
idioms have a great resemblance to 
each other. TheTchouktchisare in gen- 
eral tall and well-formed, with regular 
features ; their nose is not flat, but their 
cheek-bones are very prominent. The 
travellers also saw other islands, called 
New Siberia: the road which they 
took to reach them is Jaid down in the 
map of the famous foot-traveller, 
Cochrane, where it is traced with tol- 
erable accuracy; but the land which 
is there marked out, and which Ser- 











jeant Andréef pretends he saw, is ac- 
cording to the testimony of these gen- 
tlemen, a fancied and chimerical re- 
gion. They made wide excursions in 
all directions, but did not perceive any 
such shore. In their land journies, 
they rode horses or rein-deer; but 
they preferred the former as the latter 
are very inconvenient, owing to the 
practice of placing the saddle on the 
fore part of the os humerit, without fix- 
ing it by a girth. ‘Travelling on 
sledges, drawn by the rein-deer, isa 
very convenient mode. ‘To cross the 
sea, in other words the ice, they made 
use of a sort of carriage, called narta, 
drawn by 12 or 13 dogs. ‘These ani- 
mals were always extremely servicea- 
ble to them, as well in defending them 
from the black and white bears and 
the wolves, as by their astonishing in- 
telligence ; their instinct always guided 
them in the best track; and when the 
travellers thought they had gone 
astray, the dogs led them again into 
the right course. The sagacity of the 
dogs was so great, that when they hap- 
pened to tracea road in the form of an 
angle, they made a diagonal line in re- 
turning. The travellers passed seve- 
ral weeks on the ice, between the sea 
and the land, sometimes upon enor- 
mous masses of ice, covered with 
thick beds of grey snow, sometimes 
upon small sheets, which often sank 
down and detached themselves from 
the material of congelation, so that 
they were carried away by the current 
and beaten about by the waves. 

On all these occasions, the dogs 
rendered them innumerable services. 
In the places where the ice was thick 
and without danger, they ran rapidly 
upon the snow, barked, bit each other, 
and appeared indocile; but the mo- 
ment the track became dangerous, they 
were gentle, cautious, and docile, walk- 
ing frequently with the greatest precau- 
tion upon pieces of ice not more than 
half an inch thick, and seeming to ad- 
vance by the order of the individual 
seated in the sledge. M. Wranguel 


and M. Matuchkin remained, at one 
period, 70 days upon the ice, at a dis- 
tance of some hundred versts from the 
shore; they were accompanied by 
several nartas, laden with provisions. 
They buried these provisions under the 
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snow and the ice, and continued their 
way, only taking as much as was ne- 
cessary for immediate consumption, re- 
turning to procure fresh supplies from 
those which were buried, as soon as 
their stock was exhausted. Whenever 
they had the power of doing so, they 
made astronomical observations; but 
the fogs often hindered them from do- 
ing this. These fogs are so thick that 
the travellers were sometimes unable 
to see the dogs in their sledges. Oc- 
casionally heavy avalanches of snow 
overthrew the tents which served as 
their abodes; and they had great dif- 
ficulty, when the weather calmed, in 
clearing away the snow and getting 
their tents free again. 

The months of November, Decem- 
ber, and January, when the rigour of 
the cold became intolerable, our travel- 
lers passed in cabins or in furred tents, 
in which the water froze upon the floor, 
and the ice arose to the height of an 
archine ; a mass of ice, of about three 
verchoks in thickness, served instead 
of glass to their windows, and sufficed 
for the whole winter. The maximum 
of heat in the middle of the summer is 
10 to 15 degrees by the thermometer 
of Reaumur; it freezes during the 
night, or when the sun is on the de- 
cline. The continual whiteness of the 
snow produces diseases in the eyes. 
The inhabitants wear a vizor, formed 
of the bark of trees, in which are pierc- 
ed, opposite the eyes, very narrow 
openings. ‘The Russian officers wore 
a crape folded four times ; at first they 
neglected to double it at all, which 
rendered them almost blind, but they 
cured the disease by dropping oil of 
tobacco into their eyes. This remedy, 
although efficacious, possesses the dis- 
advantage of causing the most acute 
pain. ‘Their usual food consisted of 
fish, and the flesh of deer and bears. 
The latter tended to strengthen them, 
but at the same time it produced vio- 
lent agitations in the blood, and pre- 
vented them from sleeping. \ The in- 
habitants are extremely poor, and are 
not acquainted with any trade; all 
their industry is employed in hunting 
and fishing, yet Russian merchants 
are met with who visit these countries 
for the purposes of trade.—Communi- 
cated by M. de Tolstoy. 
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EDUCATION. 


A TALE FROM REAL LIFE. 


es JDEPEND upon it, my dear bro- 

ther !” said Lady Leith, “ de- 
pend upon it, your education has been 
the cause that you have advanced so 
little in life. Had our parents been 
as careful to instil into your mind the 
other principles of good policy and 
contrivance, as they were to form your 
heart to virtue, and your mind to 
knowledge, you might at the present 
time have been Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, instead of being Vicar of Holton, 
with a miserable income of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a-year.” “TIT 
endeavour, sister !” replied the respec- 
table old vicar, whose name was Rus- 
by, “ to be content: for although my 
condition is by no means enviable, and 
I enjoy little beyond the mere necessa- 
ries of life, I have escaped from those 
degrading humiliations and unworthy 
flatteries which people for the most 
part are obliged to practise who wish 
to rise from inferior to high situations. 
I differ, however, materially from you 
in opinion. I believe that no instruc- 
tion from my parents could have made 
me a man of the world. My natural 
disposition is of a retired and studious 
character, which is probably the re- 
sult of some inherent quality of the 
corporeal functions, that instruction 
could not alter.” 

“ Be that as it may,” replied Lady 
Leith, “ I hope, however, that you do 
not intend to educate your two children 
in the same manner, as you were edu- 
cated.” 

“ Why not,” replied Mr. Rusby ; 
“TI shall teach them to be virtuous 
and intelligent, and leave the rest to 
Providence.” 

“You had better, my good bro- 
ther!” said Lady Leith, “ purchase a 
ladder; and placing it before your 
children’s eyes, bid them regard it as 
an emblem of the world. Exhort 
them to fix their eyes upon the top, 
hold fast by their hands, direct their 
feet well, and strive with all their force 
to ascend, and in all probability they 
will make quick progress towards the 
summit. 





“ Tf they do not fall and break their 
necks,” said Mr. Rusby. 

“Jt were better to do that,” said 
Lady Leith, “ than remain at the bot- 
tom of the ladder all their days. Take 
it from me, as an axiom, brother; 
that ambition is a natural passion of 
the human heart, the absence of which 
in any bosom renders life insipid. 
After the playfulness of childhood, 
and the dalliance of youth are past, 
we must have some powerful impulse 
to keep us from sinking into absolute 
languor.” 

“7 do not see the necessity of that 
impulse,” replied My Rusby. “ We 
may be more happy by limiting than 
by extending our views. There are 
many innocent and agreeable ways of 
rendering life pleasurable, without re- 
sorting to such powerful stimulants as 
ambition.” 

“I suppose,” said Lady Leith, 
you mean such means of happiness 
as are to be derived from reading, 
planting, gardening, drawing, and oth- 
er languid and inert occupations, which 
disappointed or feeble characters are 
apt to resort to, when the moments 
hang heavily upon their hands. Dio- 
clesian and Charles the Fifth, I re- 
member, planted cabbages, and studied 
mechanics, as poor substitutes for the 
nobler pursuits of ambition: Lord Bo- 
lingbroke in a moment of petulance 
and disappointed ambition professed to 
turn farmer. Swift amused himself jn 
low society, and low poetry. These 
pursuits, however, were merely adopt- 
ed as amusements which constant oc- 
cupation had rendered necessary, not 
as occupations which natural choice or 
taste bade them cultivate.” 

“Those men,” said Mr. Rusby, 
“would have been much happier, if 
their views had been more moderate, 
and their ambition less. Dioclesian 


and Charles the Fifth, resorted to in- 
nocent amusements after they had been 
surfeited with glory, as if their hearts 
had been sick of the vanity of glory, 
and sighed for things of a softer and 
less pernicious character. Bolingbroke 
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and Swift were justly punished for 
the restless ambition of their early 
lives, by the neglect and misfortunes 
which fell upon the latter part. Such 
men have done no good to human so- 
ciety. They neither made themselves 
nor others happy. More moderate 
views would have secured them from 
vexation and disappointment. They 
might have lived happy and unknown ; 
the admired and beloved friends of a 
small domestic circle, who might have 
felt the benevolence of their hearts, 
and lived unconscious of the extent of 
their abilities.” 


“T perceive, brother,” rejoined La- 
dy Leith, “that your prejudices are 
inveterate. Your moderation and phi- 
losophy may be well suited to your 
age, and if they merely concerned 
yourself, might pass without reprehen- 
sion. But you bave two daughters, 
whom it behoves you to place in the 
world to the best possible advantage. 
This cannot be done without exertion 
on your part to inspire their minds 
with ambitious views. ‘They have al- 
ready the germ of future beauty, and 
the promise of minds capable of great 
accomplishment and refinement. This 
beauty, however, must be polished 
and fashioned according to certain 
principles adopted in elegant society, 
and their minds must be tanght to de- 
rive the greatest advantages from their 
natural endowments. Nature must be 
controlled, subdued, if possible, extin- 
guished; and art superinduced. Of 
all persons in the world, brother, you 
appear to me to be the least fitted to 
instruct a young girl in what manner 
she should lay out her capital of beauty 
and accomplishment to the best ad- 
vantage.” 

“T am convinced of the truth of 
your observation,” said Mr. Rusby, 
“and shall be happy to receive in- 
struction from one who has given 
such practical illustration of the prin- 
ciples she professes. No person has 
been more successful in marriage than 
yourself—a husbaud obedient to your 
wishes, his splendid fortune at your 
command, and the possession of every 
comfort and luxury, prove you to have 
been extremely fortunate, or extremely 
skilful in forming your marriage.” 


‘< Attribute my success,” said Lady 
Leith, with an impatient tone, and a 
movement of the head which indicated 
hauteur, “ to its proper cause, my abil- 
ities. You remember the many offers 
I rejected before I could be moved to 
marry. Sir James Leith was not the 
youngest, nor the handsomest, nor the 
most beloved of my admirers, but he 
was the richest, and the most inclined 
to obedience and indulgence. I mar- 
tied him because a thought that such a 
marriage would be productive of the 
greatest share of happiness that matri- 
mony is capable of. My plans have 
been crowned with success; and no- 
thing has been wanting to m felicity 
but children. fam anxious that your 
daughters should have the benella of 
my instruction and experience. I see 
clearly that your moderation and con- 
fined circumstances will prevent them 
from enjoying those opportunities of 
forming acquaintance with people of 
rank, or of being brought forward un- 
der such circumstances, and at such 
times as may enable them to marry ad- 
vantageously. I therefore wish you to 
confide the care of their education to 
me. The ample fortune of Sir James 
can well provide them with those ex- 
ternal accomplishments and attrac- 
tions, which are all in all in the pre- 
sent state of society; and a few thou- 
sands spared from his immense for- 
tune will not be felt as a loss by his 
nephew, wliom he has constituted his 
heir.” 


“T cannot,” said Mr. Rusby, “ part 
with both my children. That were too 
great a sacrifice to make. You shall 
have one—the other shall remain with 
me.” 

“ Well! well!” said Lady Leith, 
‘¢T will not endeavonr to prevail on 
you to yield up both your children 
notwithstanding I am conscious that 
it would be greatly to the advantage of 


“both. I have felt too severely the 


want of children myself, to be insensi- 
ble to that affection which dreads the 
entire less of them.” 

This conversation between Lady 
Leith and her brother, Mr. : 
took place during a short visit 
she made at Harlton Parsonage, the 
residence of the worthy vicar. The 
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result of this conversation was an un- 
derstanding that Lady Leith should 
adopt the eldest daughter of Mr. Rus- 
by, consider her as her own, and have 
the entire management of her educa- 
tion. It happened fortunately that the 
favourite daughter of Mr. Rusby was 
the least acceptable to Lady Leith. 
She beheld something in the charac- 
ter of Monimia, the eldest, which flat- 
tered her hopes of seeing her one 
day aspire to distinction, by means of 
an illustrious marriage ; and Mr. 
Rusby thought he discovered in Clara, 
the youngest, a sweetness of disposi- 
tion and a nobleness of heart which 
promised happiness to his declining 
years. ‘These expectations probably 
originated in the predilection they 
preferred. We often imagine in those 
we love, the qualities which we wish 
to see. 

Lady Leith was a being who thought 
that the happiness and misery of indi- 
viduals, their success and misfortunes, 
resulted entirely from their education. 
By this term we do not mean that 
school-instruction,which generally goes 
under the denomination of education, 
but that more enlarged and useful in- 
formation by which persons are in- 
structed to make the best use of their 
natural and acquired advantages, so as 
to advance in life towards wealth or 
rank. She was herself an illustration 
of the principles and doctrines she 
professed; while her brother, Mr. 
Rusby, was an example, in her opin- 
ion, of an ill-directed and erroneous 
education. This gentleman and her- 
self were the only children of a respec- 
table tradesman, who thought the best 
method of promoting their interest in 
life, was to bestow on them a good 
education. To this end he sent them 
both to eminent schools, were they 
went through the usual routine of scho- 
lastic instruction, with credit and ap- 
probation. About the age of eighteen, 
Miss Rusby was committed to the care 
and superintendence of an aunt, from 
whom she received much of that useful 
knowledge which had conducted her 
so favourably to prosperity. The 
aunt observing in Miss Rusby, a cer- 
tain portion o beauty and address, be- 
stowed great pains in cultivating and 
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directing those ambitious and selfish 
propensities which are inherent in hu- 
man nature. She taught her to set a 
high value on her personal appearance 
and mental acquirements ; to consider 
an advantageous marriage as the great 
end of her exertions, and to endeavour 
to surmount all those feelings of natu- 
ral and fond affection, which lead 
astray so many young ladies to the 


great detriment of their interest. She 
would occasionally say to her, “ Be 
prudent in forming attachments. Eve- 


ry happiness in life depends upona 
successful marriage. Resist the ap- 
proach of sentiment, and direct your 
mind solely to the attainment of an 
advantageous settlement.” These pre- 
cepts she enforced by examples drawn 
from life and held up to the observa- 
tion of her niece, such matches among 
her acquaintances as presented to her 
eyes instances of happiness attained 
through a prudent and careful attention 
to interest ; or of misfortune, resulting 
from thoughtless and precipitate affec- 
tion. The young lady being of a 
character wary and prudent, received 
the admonitions of her aunt with at- 
tention. Her personal charms and ac- 
complishments soon attracted the assi- 
duities of some young suitors, but as 
their rank and fortune in life were in- 
ferior to her expectations, she had the 
prudence to resist their offers, and re- 
serve herself for a more exalted destiny. 
In proportion as she advanced in age, 
she grew more obstinate in her adher- 
ence to her aspiring intentions, and her 
beauty was already on the decline, 
and the admiration of her suitors wax- 
ing cold and negligent, when she hap- 
pened to meet at Bath, the wealthy 
Sir James Leith, He was an old 
bachelor whose youth had been passed 
in industrious exertion ; an exact and 
regular attention to business, combined 
with good fortune, had made him rich: 
riches procured him rank and honours, 
and he had attained the dignity of Ba- 
ronet, and was a member of the House 
of Commons. Miss Rusby was re- 
presented to him, as a lady whose man- 
ners and accomplishments would do 
honour to a splendid establishment. 
Sir James Leith had felt a twinge of 
the gout: Miss Rusby had seen the 
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roses of her cheeks give way to an in- 
cipient sallowness of - complexion, 
which she felt to be hostile to love. 
Sir James foresaw that he should soon 
want a nurse: Miss Rusby foresaw 
that she should soon want lovers. He 
proposed, and she instantly accepted. 
The conduct of Mr. Rusby had 
been of a different description. He 
had no sooner left college and was 
possessed of a small living purchased 
for him by his father, than he followed 
the propensities of his heart, and fell 
in love with a beautiful girl, whose 
whole fortune consisted in the elegance 
and simplicity of her character, great 
sweetness of disposition, and a heart 
which was rich beyond estimation in 
every mild and affectionate feeling. 
Their attachment was soon followed 
by marriage; and as their means 
were limited, they were constrained 
not less by necessity than by choice, 
to cultivate all their sweet and simple 
pleasures in a domestic country life; 
which persons of wealth are apt to dis- 
regard. Content with the society of 
each other, and those recreations which 
are derived frem books and rational 
amusements, they lived unmindful of 
the world, its bustle and its passions. 
Their life was love, and the history of 
their days a series of sweet and reci 
rocal instances of a profound and un- 
interrupted attachment. The union 
which made them happy, was not per- 
manent, for after a few years of per- 
fect felicity, Mrs. Rosby was separat- 
ed from her husband by an untimely 
death, leaving him the two daughters 
whom we have mentioned abeve. The 
less of a wife in whom all his felicity 
was centred, annibilated for a time the 
happiness and exertion of Mr. Rusby, 
and a year elapsed before he recovered 
that composure of heart and peace of 
mind which enabled him to devote his 
attention to domestic concerns, the du- 
ties of his profession, and the welfare of 
his children. In proportion as his 


grief settled into a milder recollection of 
his lost wife, he began to fix his mind 
on the characters of his children, and 
to exert himself by administering to 
their instruction and happiness. Their 
education became a matter to him of 
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the most important consideration, and 
he brought the full powers of a clear 
understanding to bear on that subject. 
The young creatures were already con- 
siderably advanced in knowledge, and 
had attained, the one to twelve, the 
other to eleven years of age, when La- 
dy Leith in her visit to Harlton Par- 
sonage, proposed to relieve her brother 
from all farther solicitude about the 
the welfare of his daughters, by taking 
upon herself the expense and care of 
their education. If Mr. Rusby had 
been rich he would have refused all in- 
terference on the part of Lady Leith 
in the education of his daughters, for 
he thought the principles of that lady 
might be injurious to the simplicity of 
character which he so much admired, 
and which he was anxious to preserve. 
He did not suppose her capable of 
instilling into their minds opinions or 
feelings which might be detrimental to 
their virtue, but he feared that her 
instruction might inspire them with too 
exalted ideas of their own importance, 
an inordinate love of wealth, and am- 
bitious intentions, which through dis- 
appointment might end in misery. 

In a short time after the arrange- 
ment had been made for Monimia to 
reside with Lady Leith, they both 
took leave of Mr. Rusby, and returned 
forthwith to London. Her father felt 
severely the loss of his child. Her 
adoption by his sister appeared to him 
little short of an entire separation. On 
the other hand, the young girl who had 
never before quitted home, was pleased 
with the prospect of the new scenes 
she was about to see. In quitting her 
father and sister she felt a momentary 
anguish, which was soon dissipated by 
the variety of novel objects which she 
beheld on their journey towards Lon- 
don. On their arrival in town, the 
carriage proceeded immediately to Sir 
James Leith’s. mansion in Portman 
Square. Monimia accustomed from 
her infancy to the humble dwelling, of, 
her father, and never having seen any 
house more splendidly furnished, nor 
rooms of larger dimensjon than those 
which she had been accustomed to see 
at Halton Parsonage, beheld with 
great astonishment the superb mansion 
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of her uncle. A feeling of contempt, 
(the first emotion of the kind which 
had ever entered her young heart,) 
arose from the comparison which she 
made between the different situations 
of her poor and humble father, and the 
proud and wealthy Sir James Leith. 

Lady Leith in a short time began 
her course of experimental instruction 
on the heart and mind of the young 
Monimia. She sought out a govern- 
ess whose conduct would be a pattern 
from whence her*niece might learn 
to dress herself. After considerable 
search, she discovered in a young 
French woman those artificial man- 
ners, and that happy tact of character, 
which accommodate themselves with 
facility to the opinions and habits of 
those persons whom it is their interest 
to serve. She had sufficient know- 
ledge to instruct in the rudiments of 
languages, geography, and music, but 
a perfect mistress in the art of dissimu- 
lation. She had a language, a cour- 
tesy, a smile, for every distinct variety 
of the human species. Her distance 
and courtly pride towards the servants 
were not less remarkable than her ex- 
treme obsequiousness and humble def- 
erence to Lady Leith, and she gained 
almost immediately after her introduc- 
tion into the house, the respect of the 
prudent and circumspect Sir James, 
the deference and assiduous notice of 
that gentleman’s nephew, the presump- 
tive heir of his property, and the fond 
attachment of Monimia. 

Under the auspices and tuition of 
two such able performers as were Lady 
Leith and Mademoiselle Artifice, the 
young Monimia made regular advan- 
ces towards refinement. By degrees 
they ned away those exuberant 
shoots of infantile feeling which are 
thought by the cultivators of the hu- 
man mind to weaken the parent stem. 
Step by step she was taught to speak, 
smile, walk, sit, rise, dress, eat, only 
-with the design of captivating atten- 
tion by those acts, and she became 
mannered even to the putting on of a 
glove, or the position and arrangement 
of her fingers. The poverty of her 
father, (which in her infancy, and 
while she lived at home, showed like 
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prosperity, when compared to the 
more humble circumstances of the 
greater part of the parishioners of 
Halton,) became as she advanced in 
years a source of shame and repug- 
nance. She heard at the wealthy table 
of Sir James so much in praise of the 
riches of fortunate individuals, and so 
few comments upon virtue and abili- 
ties, that she gradually imbibed that 
opinion so prevalent in the mercantile 
world, that wealth is the criterion of 
excellence. Whenever a desire to see 
his daughter called Mr. Rusby up to 
London, Monimia suffered a great deal 
of uneasiness and shame at the thought 
of being obliged to appear in public 
with him: and upon one occasion her 
feelings were wrought up to a high 
state of torture, when she was asked 
by an intimate friend, “ who those 
queer people were, that sat in Sir 
James’s box at the Opera.” She dex- 
terously escaped the shame which this 
question might have brought upon her, 
by saying “that she understood they 
were people of immense estates in 
Lancashire, but who had never been 
in London before.” She was at one 
time exceedingly disconcerted by the 
following question from a young girl. 
“ Pray, Miss Rusby, have you any re- 
lations except Sir James and Lady 
Leith, for I never hear you mention 
them ?” This question she parried, 
by turning her head away and cover- 
ing her face with her hand, as if some 
agonizing recollections had been called 
up, and her young friend supposing 
that she was agitated by the remem- 
brance of the loss of her relatives 
dropt the subject and never again re- 
sumed it. It has generally been found 
by those who have elevated their pu- 
pils to ambitious views, that their plans 
have ran a greater risk of being coun- 
teracted by the passion of love than by 
any other feeling, and Lady Leith, 
conscious how difficult it is to dispos- 
sess that sentiment when it has once 
gained an entrance, made it her chief 
endeavour to guard against its ap- 
proach. Her caution was so particu- 
lar, that having once observed her 
niece blush when the name of a young 
man, who was very handsome but very 














poor, was mentioned, she immediately 
took measures to prevent him from 
visiting again at the house. 

Among the numerous suitors which 
the beauty of Monimia Rusby sum- 
moned about her person was a young 
man, the only heir of a wealthy stock- 
jobber, whose riches were estimated at 
a million. This was the very union 
which Lady Leith was courting for her 
niece, and she gave every encourage- 
ment to his visits. Monimia had been 
enjoined, under pain of the endless 
displeasure of Lady Leith, never to 
conceal from her, even for a moment, 
any offers she might receive, and to re- 
fer every suitor to her. As soon, 
therefore, as the youth declared his 
passion, she replied, with a coolness 
which somewhat astonished him, that 
she must refer him to Lady Leith, by 
whose wishes she always regulated her 
affections. The young man imme- 
diately requested an audience of her 
ladyship, by whom he was received 
with great politeness, and listened to 
with attention. She told him she saw 
no great objection to the match, but 
matters of that nature must be cau- 
tiously managed; that young people 
were but bad judges of the arrange- 
ments necessary to make them happy, 
and that every proceeding must be 
regulated by the discretion of his own 
father and Sir James. She then ex- 
acted a promise from him never to 
mention his affection again to Mo- 
nimia until he received permission 
from herself to consider and address 
her as his future bride. The old peo- 
ple soon met, and consulted about the 
intended marriage. An union with 
the family of Sir James flattered the 
ambition of the stock-jobber, and his 
interest was not forgotten when he 
agreed to settle upon his son one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. Sir 
James was a potent and a popular 
man, whose great connexions and ex- 
tensive commercial intercourse might 
enable him to point out some lucrative 
hits. Monimia was to have a portion 
of ten thousand pounds, with a verbal 
promise of the same sum at the death 
of Sir James. 


One would suppose that all was joy 
and pleasure within the bosoms of the 
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young people. It would have been so 
if the manceuvring character of Lady 
Leith would have allowed the natural 
thirst of young affection to imbibe a 
full draught of pleasure. She was, 
however, continually watching and 
checking every inclination to im 
sioned love. ‘ Now is the time,” she 
would say to her niece, “ to assume 
that empire over the mind of your in- 
tended husband, which may render 
you happy by attaining the superiority. 
If you once give way to you affection, 
you are lost; you become his slave, 
and cease to rule. We soon despise 
those who love us with thoughtless at- 
tachment. Let him suppose that you 
love him, but never be thoroughly con- 
vinced of it. Be polite, various, play- 
ful, engaging, reluctant, but avoid that 
unworthy stain on a woman’s character, 
a fond and doating attachment.” By 
such opinions and repeated enforce- 
ment of them, she wrought the mind of 
her niece toa wary and politic method 
of loving. Her attachment was con- 
ditional, which like her stays she could 
put on at pleasure, and tighten and 
loosen about her heart. Every ar- 
rangement was now made for the mar- 
riage, the day was fixed, the wedding- 
suits and a carriage purchased, a 
house furnished, when one of those un- 
expected events, which strike our sen- 
ses like a clap of thunder, put a sud- 
den stop to the business.. The great 
stock-jobber failed. Immense specu- 
lations in foreign bonds, which fell 
fifty per cent. in value in the course of 
a month, were the cause of his ruin. 
Various were the reports upon the Ex- 
change about the extent of his specula- 
tions and losses; some authorities de- 
clared him to be ruined entirely, while 
others made a more moderate estimate 
of his misfortunes, and supposed that 
something would be left after the pay- 
ment of all demands. Sir James 
Leith received no injury from the 
failure of the great stock-jobber. He. 
was on the eve of entering, in conjunc- 
tion with him, upon some large specu- 
lations in hops, which the sudden mis- 
fortune stopped. 

As soon as Lady Leith was made 
acquainted with the failure she com- 
municated the circumstance to Mo- 
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nimia, with strict injunctions to wiih- 
draw her affections. ‘That young lady 
had been now so well-tutored in the 
art of putting off and on affection that 
she soon disrobed her heart. This 
was the triumph of Lady Leith’s sys- 
tem of education, and when she com- 
municated the particulars to her bro- 
ther, she commented largely on her 
own skill. “ You see,” said she in 
one of her letters, “that Monimia, 
under my instruction, has captivated, 
by her manners and good conduct, a 
young man of great expectations, and 
when those expectations failed, she has 
had the prudence to withdraw her af- 
fection. Be assured that she will 
never disgrace herself by marrying a 
poor man. Her ambition and pru- 
dence are exactly what I could wish 
them to be.” Many friends and ac- 
quaintances of Monimia, especially 
among the younger people, reprobat- 
ed her conduct as a disgraceful speci- 
men of insensibility, but she was high- 
ly praised among the insensible and 
the aged, and recommended by them 
to the young as a pattern of prudence 
and refinement. 


While Lady Leith was elevating 
Monimia in such a manner as ensured 
her the attainment of prosperous cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Rusby was proceed- 
ing in the education of his daughter, 
Clara, in his own simple and unosten- 
tatious manner. He never inculcated 
ambitious designs, but, on the contra- 
ry, taught her to be moderate in her 
expectations. He was unable to give 
her instructions how to enter a room 
gracefully, to captivate attention by 
Striking attitudes, to catch the adora- 
tion of numerous suitors, and hold them 
for a long time in her train by smiles 
and insinuations full of coquetry and 
fallacy, but he well understood how to 
improve his daughter’s mind by solid 
and useful instruction. By the time 
she attained the. age of eighteen she 
was highly accomplished, and was gen- 
erally admired for the beauty of her 
person, and the artless simplicity 
of her character. Not being warp- 
ed by any artful or ambitions designs 
on the part of her parent, she followed 
the natural bent of her disposition, and 
attached herself to a young man of her 


own age, the son of a respeetable gen- 
tleman, who lived in the parish of 
Halton. This was her first love, and, 
like most of those affections which the 
heart spontaneously adopts at an early 
age, was ardent and sincere. 


The young gentleman her suitor had 
no fortune, and but very moderate ex- 
pectations, yet Mr. Rusby did not 
think himself warranted in refusing his 
approbation of her attachment, he only 
stipulated with the youth that he should 
patiently wait until the appearance of 
better prospects, and not involve, by a 
precipitate and thoughtless marriage, 
his daughter in difficulty and distress. 
The presentation of an ensigncy to the 
lover called him to more active scenes 
in the Peninsula, when he first flashed 
his sword at the Battle of Talavera. 
In the succeeding battles he displayed 
resolution and ability, and attained a 
company by his undaunted defence of 
a fort in one of the engagements fought 
in the Pyrenees. His career was how- 
ever checked, and his farther advance- 
ment annihilated by the battle of 
Toulouse, where he lost a leg, and was 
dangerously wounded in the head by 
a musket ball, which carried away 
part of his jaw, and deprived him, for 
a considerable time of the power of 
speech. ‘This event happened about 
the same time that the failure of the 
great stock-jobber put an end to the 
intended marriage between his son and 
Monimia. He recovered slowly from 
his wounds, and was compelled to 
travel by slow journeys towards Eng- 
land, where Mr. Rusby and his daugh- 
ter were anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of the gallant soldier, to whose infir- 
mities and misfortunes they were anx- 
ious to administer ‘comfort. Lady 
Leith used all her influence with her 
niece to induce her to seize the occa- 
sion of breaking off a match witha 
man whom she designated as a beggar 
and a cripple. Her endeavours were 
ineffectual. She-could neither shake 
the steady affection of Clara, nor the 
firm and generous principles of Mr. 
Rusby. As-soon as the young soldier 
arrived in England he wrote a letter to 
his Clara, intimating that he dreaded 
an ‘interview with her. “ When Left 
yuu,” said he in his letter, “1 was in 
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the possession of perfect health, full of 
alacrity, ambitious in my designs, 
handsome in my person, if I may be- 
lieve the opinions of others, and a 
match, a suitable match, except in for- 
tune, to yourself; I now return a bat- 
tered and worn out soldier, disfigured, 
maimed, and, like a young tree struck 
by lightning, blasted in the early put- 
ting forth of my expectations. It were 
better that I should never see you 
again, my Clara, than see you to lose, 
through my want of personal advanta- 
ges, that affection which I had once 
the happiness to inspire.” As soon as 
Clara received this letter she set out 
with her father to meet her lover. 
Their meeting was like the junction of 
two streams that unite for ever. A 
short but violeut agitation of contend- 
ing passions was followed by compo- 
sure and happiness. About three 
months after their return to Halton the 
young soldier was united to Clara. In 
addition to his half-pay he received a 
pension of two hundred a-year, as a 
remuneration for his wounds and ser- 
vices. This, together with a small al- 
lowance from his father, and a resi- 
dence in the parsonage, enabled them 
to enjoy that which no wealth can 
purchase—contented affection. 


It was not long before the charms 
and manners of Monimia Rusby gain- 
ed another suitor. This second ad- 
mirer was even richer than the first : 
he was a gentleman of extensive busi- 
ness, one of the representatives of the 
* City of London, and a baronet. He 
was past the meridian of his days, a 
widower with two children, and not 
altogether a husband of such temper 
and manners as would have pleased a 
young woman whose mind had been 
inclined to refinement and romance. 
She had, however, by this time so 
completely imbibed the principles of 
her aunt, and become so nice a calcu- 
lator, that she knew what sum of mo- 
ney was a set-off against a defect. 
Being told that her intended husband 
was a person of a bad temper, she re- 
plied, “ True, but he settles upon me 
twenty thousund pounds.” “He is 


too old,” said a friend, “to marry a 
woman of your youth and beauty.” 
“ Not at all,” was her reply, “ for he’ll 
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keep me a carriage.” ‘ Depend upow 
it, my dear,” said a third person, 
“you'll be miserable with him.” 
‘There can be no misery,” she an- 
swered, “where there is immense 
wealth.” In this manner she exmpli- 
fied the great pains which Lady Leith 
had taken in her edocation, and her 
preceptress was not a little flattered 
when she contrasted the consummate 
prudence and discretion shown by her 
own pupil, with what she termed, the 
childish romance of her niece Clara. 
A few months brought the marriage of 
Monimia to aconclusion. Sir Crofton 
Fullpurse vainly supposed that the 
preference which had been shown to 
him over the younger suitors of his 
bride, was to be attributed to his man- 
ners and character, and not to the 
temptation of his wealth. So little 
are those, who estimate money above 
all things, inclined to admit, that the 
wealth they possess is the only thing 
which can recommend them to others. 


While affairs were proceeding thus 
prosperously, in the Leith family, the 
failure of the great stock jobber was 
silently working out the ruin of some 
of the first houses in the City. These 
sudden explosions of great commercial 
houses may be assimilated to the re- 
verberations of an echo in a mountain- 
ous country. A cannon is fired off, 
and close to your side the shock is in- 
stantly repeated. It then ceases and 
you suppose that you will hear no 
more of it, when you perceive an ob- 
scure and feeble repetition, at an im- 
mense distance; “It is dying away, 
you observe,” and then again it thun- 
ders in your ears, apparently more 
loud than at first. After repeated 
shocks, which often come from quar- 
ters where you least expect them, the 
explosion dies away and the matter is 
forgotten. The failure of the stock 
jobber was of this nature. The Leith 
family, appeared to stand secure, and 
were talking, and wondering at the 
numerous failures, obscure and impor- 
tant, which it had created, when sud- 
denly they were alarmed by the ex- 
plosion of a house, with which Sir 


James had immense tra and 
this was instantly followed by the 
failure of his own banker. After the 
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first consternation was past, and they 
were able to summon sufficient calm- 
ness of mind to calculate their resour- 
ces, Lady Leith directed the mind of 
Sir James to the assistance which 
might be derived from Sir Crofton 
Fullpurse; she knew the influence 
which Monimia possed over her hus- 
band, and proposed to visit her for the 
purpose of requesting her interest with 
him to prop the credit of Sir James. 
The carriage was ordered, and she re- 
paired instantly to Monimia. The 
rumour of the great events had pre- 
ceded her. Her reception was cold 
and formal. ‘I come, my dear Mo- 
nimia,” said Lady Leith in an agony 
of grief, “to request you will prevail 
on Sir Crofton to assist us on this trying 
occasion.” ‘ Your Ladyship,”  re- 
plied Monimia, “shall not want an 
advocate in me, but-—-” ‘“ Heavens, 
Monimia,” cried Lady Leith, “ is this 
the language, this the return you make 
for all my kind and generous exertions 
in your favour?” *‘ Your Ladyship,” 
replied Monimia, “seems to forget 
that Iam no longer my own mistress, 
but the obedient wife of a gentleman, 
whose interest and happiness it is my 
duty above all things to consider. 
That done, your Ladyship shall not 
want, as I have said before, an advo- 
cate in me.” The impetuous temper 
of Lady Leith, could no longer bear 
this cold offer of assistance ; she seized 
the bell, rose hastily from the sofa, 
dropt a slight curtsey to her niece as 
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she passed her by, and hurried down 
stairs to her carriage. ‘The agitation 
of her mind, arising from this discove- 
ry of the selfishness and ingratitude of 
Monimia, combined with the shock 
which her nerves had received from the 
apprehension of the danger which 
seemed to threaten her family, threw 
her into hysterics. A violent fever 
followed, and during some days her 
physician apprehended a fatal termi- 
nation’ As soon as sue recovered, it 
was thought right that she should un- 
dergo a temporary removal from these 
scenes where she had suffered, and she 
herself chose Halton Parsonage, the 
residence of her brother, as the place 
where she could best recover from the 
wounds which her feelings had receiv- 
ed. The reception which Mr. Rusby 
and his children gave her, was most 
kind and hearty. During two months 
she lived at Halton, and in that time 
often confessed to her on mind, and 
by words to the ear of Mr. Rusby, 
that she had been deceived in her 
speculations on education: that prin- 
ciples of ambition and selfishness incul- 
cated to young people, recoil in the 
hour of distress and difficulty on their 
instructors. As soon as the affairs of 
Sir James were adjusted, she returned 
to London. Clara from that time be- 
came a favourite of Lady Leith, and 
at the death of Sir James, she received 
the fortune which had been destined 
for Monimia. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ANB CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 
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DESIGNS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


HERE is noaccounting for Tastes: 

de gustibus non est disputandum, 

say the old Classics. It will hardly 
be believed, that in truth we have reap- 
ed as much gratification in reading 
these Tales, asin perusing the longest 
reports of any one of the disputations 
between the Romish Priests and the 
Bible distributors in Ireland; the dis- 
cussions on the snug appropriation of 
the Catholic rent, or the debates on 
dissolving the Union—that pearl which 


drunken agitators, like the mad revel- 
lers of ancient times, would throw into 
their intoxicating cup to destroy, 
though it cost the price of a kingdom. 
There are sixteen Tales in these 
two small and neat volumes, all of 
them illustrative of the feelings and 
manners of a people, it must be con- 
fessed far too little known. We do not 
observe any undue leaning, either to 
one side or another, of those who abuse 
the ignorance of Ireland, and wickedly 
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labour to keep alive the distractions 
which tear and rend it. The inci- 
défits look as if they were drawn from 
life, and if we find a furious Protestant 
in one page doing evil, we in the next 
observe the pernicious influence of the 
Catholic Priest. There is, therefore, 
much matter worthy of earnest nation- 
al attention in these fictions, while at 
the same time they are characteristic 
and amusing. Without agreeing with 
the writers in all his ideas, we cannot 
but highly approve of his work, of 
which an abridgment of the story of 
Poor Mary will afford our readers a 
tolerable sample. 


“On the road from Thurles to 
Cashel the traveller will frequeatly see 
written, by a variety of hands, on walls 
and posts, ‘ Poor Mary!’ the epithet 
poor being considered by the Irish 
peasantry the most expressive word 
for sympathetic pity. This testimony 
of regard for the sufferings of Mary 
becomes more conspicuous and more 
frequent as the traveller approaches 
the latter town; and should he feel 
any desire to know the cause, he can- 
not fail of receiving information from 
those he meets, either in the English 
or Irish language; for all know the 
history of * Poor Mary, -- - 

“England or Ireland, intended by 
Nature, like man and woman, for mu- 
tual support and happiness, unfortu- 
nately entertain such unaccountable 
prejudices, that they know nearly as 
little of each other’s manners and 
habits as the South Sea Indian does of 
the Calmuc Tartar. 

“ In estimating the enjoyments and 
virtues of the sister island, the logic of 
an Englishman is, in his own opinion, 
very conclusive and satisfactory. An 
Irishman is a Papist; ergo, a supersti- 
tious fool; an Irishman eats potatoes ; 
ergo, he is starved ; ergo, he must be 
unhappy. But, notwithstanding the 
ridicule of some, and the false reasqn- 
ing of others, happiness is still to te 


found in Ireland; it is only to be la- 
mented that the natives do not know 
the value of that tranquil felicity which 
they might enjoy did they not exhibit 
too much readiness to co-operate with 
design and folly, which generally ter- 
minates in the ruin of their peace and 
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humble competence. A host of exam- 
ples could here be adduced, but the 
history of ‘ Poor Mary’ will be suffi- 
cient. 

“The glebe Rouleen consisted of 
twenty Irish acres, on which stood the 
warm thatched house, or rather cabin, 
of Jack Wilson. The annual white- 
washing which was given to it every 
Christmas rendered it conspicuous 
from the road; and the four large 
trees which shaded the bawn, or yard, 
gave it an air of comfort which Irish 
dwellings, particularly of the poor, sel- 
dom afford. A closer view showed an 
approach to English neatness: a green 
paddock for a favourite horse or cow 
was on one side ; and on the west, en- 
joying the shelter of the outhouses and 
trees, was a little garden for vegetables 
and flowers: whilst at the bottom of 
the slope, before the door, was an uin- 
brageous thorn, protecting from the 
beams of the summer’s sun a holy well ; 
for all wells in Ireland are dedicated to 
some particular saint. It must be con- 
fessed, though the general appearance 
of Wilson’s habitation conveyed ideas 
of industry, there yet remained too 
many proofs of culpable indolence. A 
cart, as it is called, truckle, was placed 
in the gap to perform the duties of a 
gate ; and the exhalations of the dung- 
hil!s rose to Heaven the tacit reprover 
of Jack’s attachment to smoking and 
talking : still the little farm was yearly 
improving ; the limestones were col- 
lected round the kiln, the ditches show- 
ed traces of recent repairs, and fields 
were ploughed that had lain fallow for 
ages. On the whole, the country peo- 
ple acknowledged that Jack was the 
most thriving man in the parish, for 
which he was indebted, they observed, 
to his good children, young Jack and 
Mary. : 

* Old Wilson had been married 
twenty years toa woman who brought 
him two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter. The greater part of his life he 
was merely struggling with Fortune, 
wearing tattered clothes and living on 
potatoes; but, as his children ap- 
proached to maturity, Mary, the 
daughter,. was taken notice of by a 
family in the neighbourhood, who just 
stopped in the country long enough te 
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make the people feel the loss of their 
departure.” 

“oes and her brother are thus raised 
a little above the mere herd; and a 
deserving young countryman, named 
Lambert, is betrothed to the excellent 
Mary. | 

“They talked over what they 
should do in future, reckoned how 
easily they should pay their rent, and 
how good their children would be. 
The day being fixed for the ceremony, 
they went to town to purchase the 
wedding clothes, came home, and were 
the happiest people in the world over 
Wilson’s fire ;—but never were happy 
more ! 


«“ Lambert had risen, with the inten- 
tion of returning home : he had taken 
his hat, snatched a kiss from his in- 
tended bride, and was retreating hasti- 
ly from her smiling displeasure, when 
he was forced back abruptly by the 
confused entrance of a number of men, 
whose faces were concealed by slouch- 
ed hats, or so artfully blackened that 
they could not be recognized. Some 
of them had sticks, some rusty old 
guns, and others had swords of all 
shapes and countries. ‘Their ultimate 
intention was evidently hostile, whilst 
their dress plainly evinced they were of 
the poorer class of people. One of 
them, who showed his importance by 
dropping his gun perpendicularly on 
the floor, and throwing his tall figure 
into an erect position, explained the 
reason of their visit. They were in 
search of arms; but, being strangers 
in that part of the country, they merely 
called to request Wilson to go with 
them to those houses in which he 
knew they were to be found. The 
whole family remonstrated against such 
a proceeding. Young Wilson had a 
gun, to which they were welcome ; but 
to accompany men who were un- 
known, for the purpose of robbing 
those who were their neighbours, was 
@ position in which Wilson desired not 
to be placed. Mary was terrified to 
silence; but her mother seconded her 
husband in refusing to go on so lawless 
an errand.” 

“ Finally, however, the — banditti 
obliged Lambert and the two Wil- 
sons to accompany them, leaving Ma- 
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ry and her mother to all the horrgrs of 
fear and apprehension. Every hour 
of the night was to them as tedious $s 
the progress of the messenger who 
bears a reprieve. to a convicted crimi- 
nal: every blast of wind that shoek 
the trees enticed Mary to the door to 
see if they were returning; but hour 
passed after hour, and no appearance 
of father, brother, or lover. The 
mother and daughter alternately wept 
and prayed: every saint in the calen- 
dar was invoked, and every future mo- 
ment was expected to bring them 
home, whilst every disappointment 
either excited new hopes, or conjured 
up all the horrors which suspense cre- 
ates in an alarmed imagination. 


‘The nocturnal marauders succeed- 
ed in gaining possession of some old 
and useless fire-arms, and were pro- 
ceeding to a house at some distance, 
where they expected to find a large 
supply, when, having travelled about a 
mile and a half, their approach was 
noticed by a military party, who were 
out that night scouring, as the soldiers 
call it, the country. ‘The commander 
of the detachment filed his men on 
each side of the road, with orders to 
close on the Whiteboys as they pass- 
ed. Discipline is better than force or 
courage: the party came up; tbe sol- 
diers obeyed the instructions of their 
superior; and the Whiteboys, not 
having either dicipline or prudence, 
resisted for a while with desperate 
energy, but were ultimately obliged to 
surrender to the methodical courage of 
the soldiers, who proceeded to count 
their prisoners aloud, and to take 
down, by a light which they struck, the 
name of each. Wilson then found 
that his son and five others were killed 
in the affray. 

“‘ Mary’s dreadful suspense was dis- 
sipated, the next morning, by a con- 
viction of the melancholy truth. The 
whole country was in a state of alarm- 
ing agitation; and, as Mary’s soffer- 
ings were also those of others, she 
bore them with greater fortitude, in 
consequence of a participation of sor- 
row. She had lost her brother, but 
others had lost their fathers and hus- 
bands. Besides, the feelings of Mary 
for herself were comparatively trifling : 
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her mother’s frenzied distraction en- 
gaged the consoling influence of all 
her powers; and, in adducing reason 
and religion for calming her preturbed 
affliction, she imperceptibly mitigated 
the poignancy of her own. Grievous 
as the case was, it might haye been 
worse : her brother was dead, but 
then her father lived. Her intended 
husband, too, was spared by Heaven ; 
and, though she could not tell whether 
she loved him better than her brother 
because she loved both affectionately 
—yet surely she ought to be thankful 
that even one of them escaped with 
his life. Still her father and Lambert 
were in prison, but they were inno- 
cent; the justice of the country would, 
in proper time, liberate them, when 
their characters were established. - - - 

“ As the assizes approached, a great- 
er bustle was apparent throughout the 
country. ‘The only milch cow of the 
poor man was driven to the fair to get 
money to fee a lawyer to defend his 
son; and the wife, in her afflicted pov- 
erty, was preparing to sell the seed 
corn and family potatoes to pay the at- 
torney for attending in behalf of the 
father of her children. Mary’s mo- 
ther exerted all her industry to prepare 
for her husband’s trial. Gentlemen 
within the circuit of twenty miles were 
all supplicated by her for their inter- 
est; but all whose name inspired her 
with some hope of future support she 
found were either in Dublin, London, 
or Paris. - - - 

“The long-wished for, bat still 
dreaded, assizes came. The road to 
Clonmel was thronged by the country 
people, who hastened to koow the ‘re- 
sult of the fearful day. Among the 
most worn and dejected was Mary: 
she left her mother helpless, and was 
proceeding to witness the trial of a 
father, to whom she could now, for the 
first time, be of little service. Her 
husband, in every thing but form, was 
to be judged that day also. Alas ! 
poor Mary apprehended the worst 
that could happen. 

‘¢ The prisoners were arraigned ;,and 
when Mary heard the counts recited 
against them, and the number of times 
which the law imputes: various crimes 
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to a man, whom the same law says is 
to be considered innocent until con- 
victed—when she saw her father stand- 
ing, as well as Lambert, within the 
iron spikes of the dock, and heard the 
solemn and heavy charges read—her 
eyes began to swim, her heart sank 
within her, and some of her neighbours 
carried her into the open air. When 
she recovered, she read, in the unwil- 
lingness of all to speak, the dreadful 
truth. The prisoners received from 
many, among whom was the parish 
priest, an excellent character; but, as 
all these were obliged to acknow 
that many men of good characters 
were frequently implicated in such law- 
less proceedings, their testimony avail- 
ed litte, pattCoturly as they had been 
apprehended with weapons which they 
had used against his Majesty’s troops. 
Appeals to mercy could not be attend- 
éd to, as the state of the country de- 
manded examples of terrifying severi- 
ty; for laws must be enforced 
they are not respected. — x9 
“Two days were only given the 
prisoners to prepare for the expiation 
required by justice! Mary concealed 
from her mother the result of the trial : 
she alleged: protraction to satisfy her 
anxiety, and that on the morrow ‘she 
was to go apain. © The morrow: came, 
and Mary pre d to Clonmel. to 
take her “ last-look and last farewell’ 
of all that now could make existence 
desirable : their death she knew would 
terminate her mother’s life, and then 
she would be alone and friendless. 
Her grief was too severe for tears > her 
movements were merely mechanical; 
and when she reached the dungeon of 
the gaol, she scarcely knew where she 
was. She threw herself on her knees 
to receive a father’s blessing: she 
hung round Lambert’s neck, and, un- 
asked and unblushingly, gave his lips 
a thousand kisses. The fond embra- 
ces and agonizing tears of her lover 
soon brought Mary to herself: she 
wept aloud ; but at length submitted to 
the advice of we manne — 
Religion may espi he great 
and sahlahing, but it is the only and 
last friend of poverty and suffering: it 
now supperted those with firmness:who 
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were so soon to be rewarded for faith 
and hope. 

“The fatal knell tolled in solemn 
warning, and the victims of offended 
laws made their appearance on the 
platform. Some acknowledged their 
guilty folly, and warned their country- 
men of the danger of illegal associa- 
ation: but Wilson and Lambert de- 
clared their innocence, inasmuch as 
they were forced to accompany those 
with whom they suffered to the com- 
mission of an unexpected offence ; then 
joining in prayer which was accompa- 
nied by Mary beneath the drop. Lam- 
bert overheard her devotional breath- 
ings ; and, just before the fatal signal, 
‘he ejaculated ‘Poor Mary!’ His 
last words fixed themselves on the 
memory of the poor girl, who, after the 
dead bodies were cut down, paid the 
last duties to the deceased in a kind of 
bewildered affection. She was observy- 
ed by the neighbours, who attended to 
carry home the dead, to talk in a most 
extravagant and incoherent manner ; 
but her miserable situation apologized 
for her conduct, however extraordinary 
it might be. 

‘When Mary arrived at the glebe 
another cause of dissatisfaction met 
her: ber mother had heard from a gos- 
sip the fatal information, and immedi- 
ately expired. Mary fell into a stupi- 
fying trance, from which she never 
wakened to recollection; all she re- 
members of the past is her lover’s last 
words, ‘ Poor Mary /’ which she re- 
peats a hundred times a day. 

“ The dwelling of Wilson is yet 
standing: from the road it appears the 
habitation of comfort and tranquillity ; 
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but, alas! the appearance is false: de- 
cay begins to signify the absence of 
all inhabitants, and soon it must fall 
into ruins; for the superstitious credu- 
lity of the people induces them to think 
that the deceased members of the fam- 
ily return from their graves every 
night to converse with Mary, who still 
continues its solitary inmate. 

‘* Mary, in her days of happiness, 
was a general favourite, and the visita- 
tion which destroyed at once her terres- 
trial felicity and mind was so singular 
and appalling that her fate excites uni- 
versal sympathy. For many miles 
round she is visited by those who are 
enabled, by little presents, to contribute 
to her comfort or mitigate the miseries 
of her condition : to all who come she 
makes presents of flowers, so innocent 
and artless, sighing every moment 
‘Poor Mary!’ that the words are 
caught up by those whose bosoms are 
alive to pity; and, as they learn the 
wreck of misfortune,they generally add 
one more to the thousand testimonies 
of sympathy by writing, on the first 
substance that will retain it ‘ Poor 
Mary 

*‘ Deluded Irishmen! study the his- 
tory of this once lovely girl, and fore- 
go your folly by contemplating in her 
the misery you have caused to thou- 
sands; for many of your fair daugh- 
ters are reminded of their own suffer- 
ings as they feelingly repeat ‘ Poor 
Mary ” 

Half a dozen of admirable illustra- 
tions, drawn by George Cruikshank in 
his best manner, add much to the 
pleasure with which we have perused 
these volumes. 





DANISH BEAR SONG. 


The squirrel that’s sporting 
Amid the dead leaves, 
Full oft with its rustle 
The hunter deceives ; 
Who, starting, imagines 
That booty is nigh, 
swelling with pleasure, 
bosom beats high. 


@ Now, ” he mutters ; 
And, erouching below 
er-split linden, 
He waits his foe: 
“Ha! joy to the hunter! 
A monstrous bear 


Even now is approachin 
And bids me prepare. - 


“Hark! hark! for the monarch 
Of forests ere long 
Will breathe out his bellow 
Deep-throated and strong.” 
Thus saying, he gazes 
Intently around ; 
But (death to his wishes !) 
Can hear not a sound ; 


Except when at moments 
The wind rising sbrill, 
Wafts boughs from the bushes 
Across the lone hill ; 
Or save when the squirrel, 
*Mid thicket and leaves, 
—_— with its rustle 
e hunter deceives. 
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DAVID BARCLAY THE QUAKER. 

David Barclay, of Mathers, in Scot- 
land, and father of the famous Robert 
Barclay, served as a colonel under 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
and when the troubles broke out in 
Charles the First’s time, he did not 
remain neuter. In that fluctuating 
period he became Quaker ; and when 
he retired to live upon bis estate, 
wished to improve his personal farm. 
But as he knew nothing of agriculture, 
he was obliged to trust all to his ser- 
vants. Having discovered that he 
had an unskilfal ploughman, he was 
at much pains to recommend better 
methods of ploughing, from what he 
had observed among his neighbours ; 
but the fellow was obstinate, and 
would go on his own way, ‘ Thou 
knowest, friend, said Mr. Barclay, 
that | feed and pay thee to do my 
work in a proper manner; but thou 
art wise in thine own eyes, and re- 
gardest not the admonition of thy em- 
ployer. I have hitherto spoken to 
thee in a style thou understandest not, 
for, verily, thou art of a perverse spi- 
rit: I wish to correct thy errors for 
my own sake, and for thine, and there- 
fore thus tell thee (coming over his 
head at the same time with a blow 
that brought him to the ground) that 
I am thy master, and will be obeyed.’ 
Though the weapon was carnal, this 
was the demonstration of power, and 
had the desired effect: the plough- 
man became tractable and quiet as a 
lamb. 


SPORTING. 


Charles III. of Spain, a little be- 
fore his death, boasted to a foreign 
ambassador that he had killed with 
his own hand 539 wolves, and 5323 
foxes! and this he was enabled to 
tell accurately, as he kept a diary of 
this important matter. 

When the King of Naples (the 
greatest sportsman in Europe) was in 
Germany, about the year 1792, it was 
said in the German papers, that in the 
different times he had been shooting 
in Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia, he 
had killed 5 bears, 1820 wild boars, 
1968 stags, 13 wolves, 354 foxes, 


15350 pheasants, 1121 rabbits, 16354 
hares, 1625 she-goats, 1625 roe bucks, 
and 12435 partridges. 

Francis made one, in 1755. There 
were twenty-three persons in the par- 
ty, threé of whom were ladies; the 
Princess Charlotte of Lorraine was 
one of them. The chase lasted eigh- 
teen days, and during that time they 
killed 47,950 head of game, and wild 
deer ; of which 19 were stags, 77 roe- 
bucks, 10 foxes, 18,242 hares, 19,545 
partridges, 9499 pheasants, 114 larks, 
353 quails, 454 other birds. .The 
Emperor fired 9798 shots, and the 
Princess Charlotte 9010 ; in all, there 
were 116;209 shots fired. 9 

But all that we have stated comes 
short of the game establishment at 
Chantilli, the most extraordinary one 
in Europe, once belonging to the house 
of Condé. It included 21 miles of 


park, and 48 miles of forest. The 


horses, when the family were at that 
place, were above 500. The dogs 
60 to 80: the servants above 500. 
The stables the finest and best in Eu- 
rope. We shall now present to the 
sperting and unsporting reader, for 
both will lift up their eyes, a list of 
game killed, year by year, through a 
series of thirty-two years—beginning 
with the year 1748, ending with the 
year 1779: 
List of the Game. 


54872 38055 26371 
37160 50812 19774 
58712 40234 19932 
39892 26267 27164 
32470 25953 30429 
39893 37209 30859 
32470 42902 25813 
16186 31620 50666 
24029 25994 13304 
27013 18479 17466 
26405 18550 


Now let us give (of birds and beasts) 
their bill of mortality ; that is, the 
numbers, in detail, of each specific 
description, registered as below, and 
detailed to have been killed at Chan- 
tilli, in the above-mentioned series of 
years. Hares 77750, rabbits 578470, 
partridges 117574, red ditto 12426, 
pheasants 86193, quails 19696, rat- 
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tles (the mail quail) 449, woodcocks 
2164, snipes 2856, ducks 1553, wood- 
piquers 317, lapwings 720, becfique 
(small birds like our wheatear) 67, 
curlews 32, oyes d’Egypte 3, oyes 
sauvage 14, bustards 2, larks 106, 
tudells 2, fox 1, crapeaux 8, thrushes 
1313, guynard 4, stags 1712, hinds 
1682, facons 519, does 1921, young 
does 135, roe-bucks 4669, young ditto 
810, wild bears 1942, marcassins 
(young boars) 818. A magnificent 
list of animal slaughter carefully and 
systematically recorded as achieve- 
ments. In these. archives it is stated, 
with more than senatorial gravity, that 
‘the pieces of game killed by S. A. R. 
Monseigneur Le Prince de Condé, 
were in number 65,524.’ That ‘ the 
nine pieces killed by the late Prince’s 

dson, the Duc D’Enghein, were 
rabbits.’ That ‘the pieces killed by 
the Duc de Bourbon were these ; 
pheasants 1451, hares 1207, partridg- 


es 1254, red ditto 143;” and by C.- 


D’Artois, these; ‘ pheasants 978, 
hares 870, partridges 1105, red ditto 
115. 

The ruling passion is the same 
every where. ‘The following curious 
observation occurs in a treatise on 
hunting. “I once had the pleasure 
of a long conversation with a very 
ingenious gentleman then seventy 
years old. Having himself hunted 
with all sorts of dogs, and in most 
counties of England, he entertained 
me with a most delightful ‘discourse 
on that subject; and on my making 
him a compliment on his perfect 
knowledge of the art; ‘Oh! Sir, 
(says he) the life of man is too short.’ 
And yet how many of our first-rate 
sportsmen may be compared to Ac- 
tzon, who was devoured by his dogs ; 
so they, ruined by their hounds and 
hunters. Sir Isaac Newton wished to 
know why sportsmen should not be 
excluded from Juries, like butchers ?” 


Let us now present the reader with 
the portrait of a sporting female, de- 
scribed by Mr. Pennant, Margaret 
Uch Eyan, of Penllyn, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Snowdon, in Wales. 
“She is at this time (says Mr. Pen- 
nant, 1786) about 90 years of age. 
This extraordinary female was the 
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greatest hunter, sporter, and fisher, of 
her time. She kept a dozen at least 
of dogs, terriers, greyhounds, and 
spaniels ; she killed more foxes in one 
year than all the confederate hunts do 
in ten: rowed stoutly, and was queen 
of the lake: fiddled excellently, and 
knew all our old music: did not neg- 
lect the mechanic arts, for she was a 
very good joiner; and at the age of 
73 was the best wrestler in the coun- 
try, and few young men dared to try 
a fall with her. Margaret was also 
a blacksmith, shoemaker, boat-builder, 
and maker of harps. She shod her 
own horses, made her own shoes, and 
built her own boats, while she was un- 
der contract to convey the copper- 
ore down the lakes. All the neigh- 
bouring bards paid their addresses to 
Margaret, and celebrated her exploits 
in pure British verse. At length she 
gave her hand to the most effeminate 
of her admirers, as if pre-determined 
to maintain the superiority which na- 
ture had bestowed on her ! 


THE NEW STOMACH PUMP. 


It is gratifying to witness the success 
of any new invention for the preserva- 
tion of human life. A surgeon of 
Shrewsbury has employed the new 
stomach pump in extracting some ox- 
alic acid from the stomach of a young 
woman, who, in a fit of insanity, had 
taken a dose of this violent poison. 
Why is oxalic acid allowed to be com- 
monly sold by druggists? It is of no 
utility in medicine, and is so very easi- 
ly mistaken for Epsom salts. An or- 
der from the Apothecaries’ Company 
would probably be sufficient to prevent 
these fatal resuiis. 


FEMALE PROTECTION SOCIETY. 
The benevolent Mrs. Fry, and a 
few other ladies, have formed a society 
to afford temporary relief to females 
of good character, who may be desti- 
tute ofemployment. It more especial- 


ly offers protection to young women 
in the following situations of life, who 
are capable of maintaining themselves, 
if employed :—Shop-women, teachers 
in schools, house-keepers, ladies’ maids, 
and servants generally of unimpeacha- 
When 


ble character, if out of place. 
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it is ¢onsidered that the first step to- 
wards depravity, in the majority of 
the unfortunate females who frequent 
our streets, is usually the want of em- 
ployment, and its concomitant, pecuni- 
ary distress, the value of such an insti- 
tution as this must be obvious. It is 
indeed greatly to be regretted, that, in 
the metropolis especially, so many 
thousands of females should be displac- 
ed from their proper stations by a class 
of effeminate young men, serving in 
shops of various descriptions. 


RED CABBAGE. 
The red cabbage stewed in veal 
broth is accounted upon the continent 
a specific cure against pulmonary com- 
plaints, and what is here called con- 
sumption. For this purpose red cab- 
bage is especially cultivated in French 
kitchen gardens; to which, in the 
cooking, pistachios and calf’s lights 
are added. This reminds us of an 
anecdote which passed current at the 
time we heard it. A young Roman 
Catholic clergyman, rector of a coun- 
try parish, was called upon to preach a 
sermon upon a grand solemnity, at 
which the bishop of the diocese, a car- 
dinal, appeared in the Roman purple, 
surrounded by the clergy in their white 
surplices. The preacher performed 
his task to the approbation of every 
one. After the ceremony, his emi- 
nence, meeting him, seemed to wonder 
at his not having been abashed when 
in the presence of a cardinal in the 
full blaze of his red paraphernalia. 
The simple and honest clergyman re- 
plied: § Your eminence will cease to 
wonder, when you know that I learnt 
my discourse by heart in my garden, 
and used to practise declamation be- 
fore a plot of white cabbages, in the 
center of which wasa red one.’—A 
preferment was the reward of this 
Witty answer. 


JOHN FEWSTER. | 
April 1824. John Fewster died, a 
very respectable surgeon and apothe- 


cary at Thornbury. This a 
is universally considered, in that neigh- 
bourhood, as the first who no- 


ticed the effects of the vaccine virus. 
Many years past, a medical club was 
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establiished at Thornbury, where gen- 
tlemen of that profession met each 
other, and communicated any fact or 
observation that had occurred in-the 
course of their practice ;—at one of 
these meetings, Mr. Fewster mention- 
ed to the members present, that the 
hands of those persons who were em- 
ployed in milking the cows in that 
great dairy neighbourhood contracted 
a complaint from the animal, appear- 
ing in the form of pustules; and that 
persons so affected were not liable to 
the contagion of the small pox. Mr. 
Jenner, of Berkley, a brother Ascula- 
pius, being struck with the relation, 
requested Mr. F. to investigate this cu- 
rious fact more narrowly by a course of 
experiments ; this Mr. F. declined on 
account of professional occupations, 
but pressed Mr. Jenner to do so. For- 
tunately for mankind, the advice was 
not neglected ; and, from the skill and 
perseverance of this gentleman (after- 
wards Dr. Jenner) the blessings of the 
vaccine virus were distributed through 
the earth. 
A LIVING CLOCK. 

Dr. Willis mentions an idiot, who 
was accustomed to repeat the strokes 
of a clock near which he lived, with 
a loud voice. Afterwards having beet 
removed into a parish where there 
was no church clock, he continued as 
before to call the hours successively ; 
and this with so great accuracy, both 
as to the number of tolls, which he 
pretended to count, and as to the 
length of the intervening hours, that 
the family where he boarded conduct- 
ed all their business by his proclama- 
tion of time. 

INVENTIONS.—THE TELESCOPE. 

In or about the year 1590, was the 
invention of the telescope, or spying- 
glass, discovered, being justly esteem- 
ed one of the most useful and excel- 
lent discoveries of modern times ; 
though it was, it seems, produced by 
mere chance. ‘The common account 
is, that two children of one J 
a spectacle-maker of Midd 
Zealand, being at play in their 
shop, and looking through two pieces 
of glass between their fingers, which 
were at some small distance from 
each other, the weather-cock of the 


> m 
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church steeple appeared to them un- 
usually large, and much nearer. Of 
this they instantly told their father, 
who, surprised also at first, made the 
brazen circles or cylinders, so as they 
might be placed nearer or farther, at 
pleasure. Janssen very soon improv- 
ed this discovery so much, that he 
presented a telescope, twelve inches 
long, to Prince Maurice, and another 
to the Archduke Albert. Prince 
Maurice, it is also said, conjecturing 
the discovery might be of great use in 
war, desired the secret might be con- 
cealed; and had nearly deprived 
Janssen of the honour of inventing 
it; the great Des Cartes attributing 
the invention to one Metius, of Alc- 
maer. 

None of the first telescopes, how- 
ever, appear to have been properly 
framed for astronomical observations, 
until Galileo, astronomer to the Grand- 
duke of Tuscany, hearing of this discov- 
ery for bringing objects nearer, made 
such great improvements therein as 
gained him, in the opinion of many, 
the honour of the invention itself, by 
giving the invention the appellation of 
Galileo’s tube. 

Sir Isaac Newton was the inventor 
of the reflecting telescope: which is 
considered as much more exact and 
useful than the common or refracting 
ones. He completed two small ones 
in the year 1672. 

The achromatic telescope, which 
destroys the colours and gives a more 
perfect image, was the invention of 


Mr. Peter Dolland. 


ANECDOTE. 
Lonis XVI. like Louis XV. was 


fond of the mechanical arts, and par- 
ticularly the higher branches of prac- 
tical mechanics. Janvier, mechani- 
cian and astronomical watch-maker, 
was a great favourite with his Majesty, 
and was admitted to his private cabinet 
certain days in the week. The King 
used to remain several hours, shut up 
with the artist, occupied with these 
amusements, and in the latter years of 
his life they served to momentarily 
banish the melancholy ideas which the 
tide of events poured into his mind. It 
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was at this period that Janvier, one 
day entering the cabinet, and perceiv- 
ing the second-hand of one of his astro- 
nomical timepieces on the ground, re- 
placed it without any observation: the 
next day he again found the hand on 
the ground, replaced it with care and 
in silence, the King not appearing to 
pay any attention to what he was do- 
ing: a third time he found the hand 
disp!aced, when, unable to contain 
himself, he said, “ Sire, I have some 
secret enemy who wishes to ruin me in 
the opinion of your Majesty: thrice 
have I found the second-hand of this 
time-piece on the floor, which was im- 
possible to happen without the hand 
of an enemy.” ‘My poor Janvier, 
(said the King, laying his hand on the 
artist’s arm,) be not alarmed, you have 
no enemy here; it was I who did it; 
the moments fly so quick, and so few 
of them must be mine, that I could not 
bear to see them marked so rapidly— 
I took off the hand, do not replace 
it.”? 
FOSSIL MONSTER. 

Mr. Mantell, of Castle-place, ewes, 
has discovered in the sand-stone of 
Sussex the teeth of an herbivorous rep- 
tile, of enormous magnitude. These 
teeth agree, more closely, with those of 
the Iguana of Barbadoes, and the West 
Indies, than with those of any of the 
other recent lacertz; a circumstance 
which has induced Mr. M. to propose 
distinguishing this fossil monster by 
the name of Iguano-saurus. Vertebre, 
ribs, thigh-bones, and other detached 
parts of the skeletons of gigantic 
lacertze, have also been discovered in 
the same strata; some of which be- 
long to the Megalo-saurus of Stones- 
field, described by Professor Buckland ; 
and others, in all probability, to the 
Iguuno-saurus. A portion of a thigh- 
bone, in Mr. M.’s collection, must, 
upon a moderate computation, have 
belonged to an individual nearly siaty 
feet long, and as high as an elephant ! 
In Mr. Mantell’s expected work on the 
fossils of Tilgate Forest (which will in- 
clude the history of the fossils of the 
sandstone from Hastings to Horsham), 
these interesting relics of a former 
world will be figured and described. 
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SHIP-BUILDING WITHOUT RIBS. 


The City of Rochester East Indiaman, 
of about 600 tons burthen, lately launched 
from the yard of Messrs. Brindley and Co, 
at Rochester, but built by Messrs. Macqueen 
and Palmer, has her bottom and sides con- 
sisting wholly of planks, in separate thick- 
nesses, worked fore and aft; the planks of 
one thickness covering the joints or seams 
of the other, alternately. Under the last 
coating or outside planking, hoop-ribs of 
iron are let in, at proper distances, crossing 
at right angles the planking of the bottom, 
sides, and deck; and these hoops, being 
firmly secured inside the ship by screw- 
nuts, the whole is combined in the strong- 
est manner possible. 


A REMEDY FOR THE BARRENNESS OF 


PEAR-TREES 

has been discovered by the Rev G. Swaine: 
as has long been known with early beans 
hautbois, strawberries, cucumbers, and mel- 
ons, the bunches ef flowers, or corymbus of 
the pear, usually contains a greater number 
of florets than the plant has strength prop- 
erly to mature; and the remedy in each 
case is to extirpate several of the upper- 
most florets as soon as they appear. A 
beurre pear-tree, which previously had 
been barren, upon which Mr. S. who left 
only the three lower florets of each bunch, 
ripened fruit from almost every one of 
these reserved florets. The process failed, 
however, with a gansell’s bergamot, whose 
barrenness appeared, on investigation, to 
arise from the pollen being shed before the 
anthers were ready for impregnation. The 
patronage of our Horticultural Societies, 
has already done wonders towards improv- 
ing useful vegetables and fruits, and more 
may be expected from their laudable en- 
deavours. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Mons. P. Huber (son of M. Huber, al- 
ready well known for his profound re- 
searches on the habits and economy of 
ants) has recently made some interesting 
observations on the wild or solitary bee, 
apis aurulenta which is much _ smaller 
than the ordinary hive bees, and found 
principally in low or moist meadows. M. 
Huber having noticed one of these little 
animals carrying a slip of straw which ap- 
peared too heavy for it, had the curiosity to 
watch its progress, till it deposited its load 
on a small heap of similar materials. Some 
others followed, laden with grains of black 
sand, and others succeeded, bringing por- 
tions of the flowers and leaves of the poten- 
tial rampante. M. Huber discovered the 
nest of one of these little animals to be a 
snail-shell, the apertnre of which was 
carefuliy concealed by layers of straw, 
leaves, and cement. In the interior of this 
was found a series of partitions, built with 
mud and small particles of stone, one be- 
hind the other. In some of these chambers 
a green substance was observed, which, 
probably, formed the recent food of the 


little inhabitant ; in a farther compartment 
was found a portion of honey, and at the 
remote end of the shell two eggs. M. Hu- 


_ ber intends publishing an account of his re- 


searches on these interesting and industri- 
ous little animals. 


KING OF THE GIPSIES. 


An interesting funeral lately took place 
at Wittering, a village three miles south of 
Stamford. The individual whose remains 
were consigned to the earth was in life no 
less a personage than Henry Boswell, well 
known as the father or king of the gipsies 
resorting to that part of the country. The 
old man was encamped on Southorpe 
Heath, with several of his family and sub- 
jects, on the Sunday preceding, when death 
put an end to his reign and earthly wan- 
derings. He had been ill for a few days; 
but his complaint was really a decay of na- 
ture, for the patriarch was nearly a hun- 
dred years of age. The corpse continued 
inthe camp on the heath for five days, 
those who had been with him in his last 
moments expecting that many others of 
his family and dependents would, on infor- 
mation of his death, come to offer their 
homage at his funeral ; but something pre- 
vented this, and it was deemed necessary 
to inter the corpse on the sixth day. A 
decent coffin had been provided, and the 
obsequies were conducted with great deco- 
rum, The body was deposited in Wittering 
church-yard, where the service was read 
by the Rev. William Wing. On Wednes- 
day the gipsey camp broke up from 
Southorpe ; on which occasion those who 
composed it went to the church-yard to pay 
the last tribute of affection at the grave of 
Boswell, and a very impressive scene of 
silent unaffected grief was witnessed. The 
old man is said to have died in very afflu- 
ent circamstances, and to have possessed 
estates in several parts of England. 


MAGNETIC CURIOSITY. 


A singular fact in Geology has been late- 
ly disclosed, while boring for soft water, at 
the foundry of Messrs. Cawood, Leeds. For 
the first thirty yards, the boring irons were 
not affected in any manner out of the usual 
way ; beyond that point they became pos- 
sessed of a highly magnetic power, which 
continued till the irons had penetrated 
to the depth of sixty yards ; afterwards the 
attraction ceased and the boring is now 
proceeding without any effect being pro- 
duced upon the iron out of the ordinary 
way. 


CAVERN. 

A cavern, which promises to be of much 
geological interest, has been lately discov- 
ered on the Mendip Hills, near Banwell, 
120 feet below the surface of the earth. 
The soil which covers its floor is replete 
with the bones of quadrupeds! the remains 
which have yet been found consist princi- 
pally of the ox and deer, but some imper- 
fect canine teeth, apparently of the hyena, 
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have also been discovered. From the close 
— of the spot with the other caverns 
which have been found most productive of 
quadrapedal remains, and from the circum- 
stance that all the teeth of an elephant 
were formerly discovered in a similar fis- 
sure, about three miles distant, upon Hut- 
ton Hill, there is every reason to believe 
that further examination would be well re- 
paid. 
THE LOGAN ROCKING-STONE. 


Lieut. H. C. Goldsmith, of the Nimble 
cutter, has succeeded in placing the Logan 
Rock in its former position. The first at- 
tempt was in the presence of 3,000 specta- 
tors; on the second, further efforts were 
made, and on the third, the laborious task 
was completed, and so successfully, that 
the immense stone logs to and fro exactly 
as before. Not the slightest accident oc- 
curred during the experiment. 


THE CALEDONIAN CANAL 


has so far succeeded, that in August last 
121 vessels navigated some parts of it: 
several with wool, passing from Hull to 
Liverpool ; others to and from Duoifries, 
Belfast, Londonderry or Liverpool, New- 
castle, &c. with lime, slates, freestone, salt, 
herrings, staves, deals, &c. Three steam 
packets pass through from Iwverness to 
Glasgow : the works are however not yet 
completed, and some part of the line is in- 
tended to lay dry next summer, and deep- 
ened by 18 feet water, when the largest 
merchant vessels will pass from éea to sea 
through this magnificent canal. 


PETRIFYING SPRING. 


At Locker Mill, near Kilbarchan, a petri- 
fying spring has been discovered, which 
has excited considerable attention in that 
neighbourhood. Several large and beauti- 
ful specimens of petrified mosses, mixed 
with hyndstongue and other vegetable sub- 
stances, have been found upon the bank on 
which the water drops. 


ANCIENT TAPESTRIES. 


The Royal Tapestries, made by order of 
Pope Leo X. for our Henry VIII. from the 
immortal Cartoons of Raphael, and sold by 
order of the Commonwealth, in 1660, with 
the private property of Charles L, have, 
within these few weeks, been restored to 
us. They were obtained by Mr. Tupper, 
our Consul in Spain, from a palace of the 
Duke of Alva’s, and are now to be seen in 
Mr. Bullock’s Egyptian Hall. What adds 
to the value of this acquisition is, that there 
are two subjects more than are. at Hamp- 
ton Court, viz. the Conversion of St. Paul, 
and Christ giving the keys to St. Peter. The 
whole are strikipgly curious, 


NEW WORKS. 
In the list of works announced as at this 


time in the press, we are glad to recognize 
Progressive Lessons ; or, Harry and Lucy 


concluded, by Maria Edgeworth. Among 
the writers of the present gencration, we 


Varieties. 


hold this lady as one of the greatest (we 
think we might say the greatest) benefac- 
tresses of society. Her various works are 
applicable to the educational development 
and cultivation of the human mind, from the 
first dawnings of infant intellect to the pe- 
riod of its full maturity ; and while those 
of her works which, from the kind of inter- 
est they are calculated to excite, seem only 
to be addressed to the imagination, and «e- 
signed for the amusement of the novel- 
reading youth of both sexes, have a power- 
ful tendency to enlarge the understanding 
and improve the heart ; those apparently 
more humble productions, so admirably 
adapted to the circle of the nursery, may 
be read with interest and profit by the 
scholar and the parent of the most cultivat- 
ed mind and maturest judgment. 

[The publishers of the Atheneum will print this 
work in two editions, as soon as a copy is re- 
ceived ; making, with the Sequel to Rosamond, 
one volume of their uniform 8vo. edition of Edge- 
worth’s Works, and the other edition in a smaller 
size for children.] 

A Miniature Edition of the Novels and 
Romances of the Author of Waverley is 
about to be published, in 17 vols. 18mo. with 
engraved titles and frontispieces by eminent 
Artists. 

The following are also expected to issue 
from the press in a few days: 

The Mechanic’s Encyclopedia ; or, Gen- 
eral Dictionary of Arts, Manufacture, and 
Practical Science. In 8 vols. post 8vo., 
with numerous engravings. 

Encyclopedia for Youth ; or, a Summa- 
ry of General Literature, Arts, and Scien- 
ces. In 4 vols. post 8vo. With Engravy- 
ings, executed on Steel. 

The Good Nurse; or, Hints for the 
Management of the Sick and Lying-in 
Chamber, and the Nursery. By a Lady, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Mrs. Priscilla 
Wakefield. 1. vol. 12mo. 

The Writer's Clerk ; or, the Humours of 
the Scottish Metropolis, 3 vols. 

A Tale of Paraguay. By Robert Southey, 
L.L. D. &c. &c. 1 vel. 12mo. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine; His- 
torical, Practical, and Descriptive. By 
John. Farey, Junior, Engineer. With il- 
lustrative Plates and Cuts. 1 vol. 4to. 

A Voyage performed in the Years 1822, 
23, 24; containing an Examination of the 
Antarctic Sea to the 74th Degree of Lati- 
tude: and a Visit to Terra del Fuego, with 
a particular Account of the Inhabitants. 
By James Weddell, Esq. | vol. 8vo. 

Mr. Field (late Chief Justice of New 
South Wales)'is about to publish a small 
Collection of Geographical Papers, by va- 
rious hands respecting that Célony. 

The Nataral and Artificial Wonders of 
the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. Author 
of the “Grammar of British Geogra- 
phy.” 3 vols. 

. Fire-side Scenes. By the Author of 
Bachelor and Married Man, &c. &c. 3 vols. 
































Having purchased of Messrs. Munroe & Francis this 
long-established periodical, the subscriber will earnestly 
endeavour to continue its usefulness, and to render it 
as acceptable to its numerous patrons as it has hereto- 
fore been; and, having for this purpose made arrange- 
ments for the early reception of the most approved 
English periodical publications, such selections will be 
made as it is hoped will please the reader, whether 
seeking information or amusement. 

The work will be printed on new type, in the same 
manner, and on the same terms as at present. Those 
gentlemen who have assisted in the distribution, are 
requested to continue their agency on the same terms. 


JOHN COTTON. 


The first No. of Vol. 3, New Series, will be published April 1, at the 
corner of Washington and Franklin Streets, (formerly 47 Marlboro’-Street.) 


Boston, March 15, 182. | 
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